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PERFORMANCE 
THESE FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES 


HAVE NEVER BEFORE BEEN COMBINED TO SO GENEROUS AN EXTENT AS IN THE 


BOEING PURSUIT 
IN RECOGNITION OF THIS FACT THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HAS INCLUDED A NUMBER 
OF THESE PLANES IN ITS PRESENT BUILDING PROGRAM 
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LIEUT. MAUGHAN SUCCEEDED WITH THIS COMBINATION 


When the Army Air Service decided to demon- 
strate to the world the mobility of American aircraft, 
they chose a Curtiss product. 


Lieutenant Maughan’s recent flight from New 
York to San Francisco between the hours of dawn 
and dusk was accomplished in a Curtiss designed and 
built Pursuit plane equipped with a Curtiss D-12 
motor and a Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin pro- 
peller. 


This threefold combination is indeed hard to beat, 
as each one preeminently leads its field. The plane 
of Curtiss design includes all the essentials necessary 
for high speed racing and high performance military 
aircraft, among which are: 


Extreme maneuverability with comfort and visibility to 
the pilot at all times; 


Multispar cellular wings, with covering of spruce plank- 
ing instead of fabric—shrapnel proof—no cloth 
covering to tear off; 


Steel tubular fuselage with a readily detachable engine 
mounting; 


Split axle type of landing chassis, in which shocks are 


absorbed by rubber discs acting in compression. This 
chassis, although but a few months old, has already 
been adopted as the standard type. 


Quickly detachable wing or cellular radiators eliminating 
resistance heretofore required for cooling; 


Oil temperature regulator, which permits instantaneous 
starting, even in the coldest weather, and then main- 
tains the proper temperature of the oil while in flight. 


The Curtiss D-12 motor, in addition to holding all 
the speed records of the world, now has to its credit 
Lieutenant Maughan’s achievement. On account of 
the small frontal area of the D-12 for the first time 
the size of the pilot rather than the engine controls the 
size of the fuselage. 


The Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin propeller, 
the safest and most efficient propeller ever tested, is 
unaffected by hail or rain, tall grass, small particles, 
age or climatic conditions. It too has done its part in 
winning these high speed and endurance tests. 


The Curtiss Pursuit as a fighting unit has no com- 
petitor in the world. It has set new standards for 
plane, motor, and propeller. 


On September 3rd Lieutenant R. C. Moffatt flew from Boston to New York in 58 minutes ! 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


GARDEN CITY, L. I. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Captain Skeel’s Crash 


TEN accidents oceur, the only value that can be secured 
W is from decisions that prevent repetition. The loss 
of Liectenant. Pearson and the fastest airplane in the world 
shocke’ the aviation fraternity before the races. In that case 
the caiscs that produced the crumpling of the wings were 
to trace and probably will remain obseure. But at 
* of the Pulitzer race when one of our greatest pilots 


diflicu.! 
ihe sta 
ificed, the causes are not so c'ouded as to be lacking 
uiL.terpretive clearness. 

Capt. Burt Skeel was a pilot of that rare group of speed 
marvcls that has been deve'oped in the last three years. They 
t “America First in the Air” in the only way that we 

ii any aeronautical endeavor by risking their lives 


Wus Sat 


have ] 
are firs! 
in experimental types of racing airplanes. 


This vear the races were held under different conditions 
than existed at Detroit and St. Louis. There the races were 
landled by their constructors and designers and the skilled 
mechanics who had followed the construction, testing and de- 


velopment of their particular charges. This year the racing 
machines were handled entirely by Army personnel. Some of 
the entries had been repaired after minor breakages, new 
engines liad been installed and what is most important the 
It is too early to determine what 
effect this change of supervision had or whether or not it in 
any way affected the slowing up of the speeds this year. 

But the propeller situation in this country which has had its 
acute phases before should be gone into thoroughly in an effort 
to determine whether or not this was not directly responsible 
for the demolition of Captain Skeel’s plane and the humilia- 
ting experience of having six planes at St. Louis all fly at 
faster speeds than were made at Dayton. Eyewitnesses 
saw that the propeller had cracked along the laminations, that 
one bank of the cylinders was not even scored, that the con- 
necting rods were twisted and the crank shaft broken. All 
of which supports the propeller failure theory. 

With this in mind, the controversy as to the superiority of 
the metal or wooden propellers for speeds of over 2000 r.p.m. 
will probably come to a head and a final decision made. Five 
of the six planes at St. Louis used metal propellers. This 
year the wooden propeller was. used exclusively although it has 
been conceded that the mental propeller adds several mi'es an 
hour to the speed. 


propellers were changed. 


There is involved in this whole propeller problem the fun- 
damental questions of the engineering procedure of our Air 
Service. Whether or not an engineering laboratory that pro- 
duces its own produets can pass on the products of others 
without bias is the root of the whole diffieuty. If out of the 
saddest of race experiences there can come a policy that will 
assure impartial consideration of engineering problems, this 
will be the only consoling side of this cruel loss. 
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Complete tabular scores of the Dayton Races will appear in the October 20 issue of AVIATION 


The Army Exhibition at Dayton 


7 HIS is a time when the plainest of language is necessary 
if air power is to take its proper place in our scheme 
of National Defense. The unanimous opinion of every en- 
gineer, constructor and pilot that voiced any opinion of the 
races at Dayton was that the year’s progress by the Army Air 
Service in the development of aircraft had been nil. 

The public have begun to regard the National Air Races 
as the accepted method of becoming acquainted with the 
progress of aviation during the previous year. It is here that 
the Army gathers its service types and exhibits its new de- 
velopments. This year’s meet at the home of Army airplane 
development gave convincing and irrefutable proof that on the 
whole the Army had fallen down in the development and pro- 
duction of service types of planes. 

Broadly speaking there are four large classifications of 
Army planes: training planes; observation planes; bombing 
planes; and pursuit planes. ° 

Of training planes there were none at Dayton. True, the 
Army has some but they are almost exclusively ex-war planes 
somewhat revamped and quite rightly the Army does not 
wish to show them. Fifty training planes have been ordered 
from a manufacturer who has no factory and they will not 
be ready till next year. . 

The observation plane race was won by a DH4B an excel- 
lent plane but designed by the British and put into production 
before the end of the war. The Army has a few samples of 
more modern observation planes but none sufficiently superior 
to put into production. 

The bombing race was won by a plane which was actually 
built six years ago, a wonderful example of long life but not 
of progress. 

In the pursuit group alone there was real progress. The 
Curtiss pursuit not only showed high speed but extreme 
maneuverability. 

After studying the Army exhibition at the Dayton meet the 
thoughtful public must realize that the Army Air Service has 
been ineffectual in designing new types and in putting these 
types into production. 

The Army blames Congress and the lack of appropriations 
but with millions still unexpended out of the Air Service ap- 
propriations one feels very doubtful as to whether this is the 
real cause. When a civilian concern fails to produce results 
either the personnel is changed and new people secured or the 
concern is reorganized. There is a growing number of people 
who believe that a single air force is the only possible so- 
lution. Certainly a continuing policy of aircraft development 
is necessary and has hitherto been lacking. The matter should 
be thoroughly gone into by a Congressional committee and 
steps taken to remedy a situation which is threatening our 
national security. 














The Editor’s Story of 


The Three Days’ 


The preliminary event of the Dayton Air Races, known as 
the On to Dayton race for the Dayton Chapter N.A.A. Trophy 
was won by C. S. (“Casey”) Jones, of the Curtiss Exhibition 
Co. of Garden City, N. Y., with a flight from Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Ill._—a distance of 233 mi.—which gained him a score 
of 228 points and $1,000 in prize money. 


The Oriole Sesquiplane 


Casey flew a special C6 Oriole, the top wing of which con- 
sists of two OX Oriole panels without center section, while 
the bottom wing has similar panels, but with one bay clipped 
off on each side. The result is a pronounced “sesquiplane” or 
one-and-a-half plane, with the wings braced by one pair of 
straight and sloping struts on each side. This ship made 
128 mi./br. over the 3 km. course at Garden City and as it 
carried two passengers in the On to Dayton race, it will be 
seen that it has a performance out of the ordinary. 

As this was “Casey’s” second consecutive victory in the 
“star race” that takes place in connection with the annual 
National Air Races (let’s call them by their right name for 
onee), it may be deduced that the aeronautical brains of 
Garden City are still a nice hop ahead of those wrestling with 
lift and drag in other flying centers. 


By LADISLAS p’ORCY 





the Dayton Air Meet 


Events in Detail 






Eighth place, with $100 prize money, went to D. A. Askew, 
who flew a Special OX5 Cannuck from Lawton, Okla., a dis. 
tance of 880 mi. He scored 190.5 points. 

The ninth and last prize ($50) was secured by A. ©. Mer- 
riam with a score of 190.2 points. Merriam flew a Swallow 
(Curtiss OXX6) with one passenger from Wichita, Kan., a 
distance of 755 mi. 











Single Bay Canuck which piloted by M. M. Merrill, secured 
third place in the On to Dayton Race 


It will be noted that every one of the prize winners used 
a Curtiss engine—whether C6, OX5 or OXX6—a fine testi- 
monial to the reliability of these powerplants. 








Two Formulas 


It may also be noted that the winning contestants used two 
distinct formulas in their endeavor to carry off the trophy— 
and the cash too, by the way. One group employed the speed- 
and-weight formula, that is, they figured that a short and fast 
trip with a heavy load would be preferable to a long distance 
trip. They estimated that the unknown factor of weather 
conditions on a long trip was a heavy handicap. And the 
formula worked in the case of Casey (1st), Hoyte (4th), 





Yackey (5th), Partridge (6th) and Rowe (7th). All these 





Clipped Wing Oriole in which C. S. (Casey) Jones won first 
place in the On to Dayton and Central Labor Union Contests 


Second place and $800 in prizes went to Charles Holman, 
who flew an OX5 Thomas-Morse scout from Minot, N. D., 
covering 1020 mi. with only one stop between, at Minneapolis. 
Holman’s little ship was equipped with supplementary fuel 
tanks which were mounted to the sides of the fuselage in the 
form of circular fairings. His score was 228 points. He 
was entered by the Aero Club of Minneapolis. 


A Very Special Canuck 


M. M. Merrill, on a rebuilt OX5 Canuck, got third place 
with 216.7 points and $500 prize money for his remarkable 
non stop flight from Love Field, Dallas, Tex., a distance of 
870 mi. The wings of this ship consisted of four lower 
Canuck panels, modified for single bay truss. Merrill carried 
100 gal. of gasoline, a supplementay tank being mounted in 
the front seat, and he still had about 30 gal. left when he 
landed. 

Fourth prize ($400) went to Hans Hoyte and fifth prize 
($300) to W. A. Yackey, both of whom piloted Yackey OXS 
Sport planes entered from Chieago, and carrying each a pas- 
senger. The distance to Dayton (from the Air Mail Field 
at Maywood, Ill.) was reckoned as 249 mi., as against 242 mi. 
from Ashburn Field, from where the Partridge cabin plane, 
winner of the sixth prize ($200) came. This ship, which was 
piloted by E. L. Partridge and carried five passengers, was 
mueh slower than the Yackey Sports, scoring 201.5 points. 

Basil L. Rowe of the Rowe Fliers won seventh place and 
$150, for a flight from Warren, Ohio, in a SVA with C6 en- 
The distance was 204 mi. and 


gine, carrying one passenger. 
the score 191 points. 





pilots chose starting points between 200 and 300 mi. from 
Dayton. 

Yet, Holman and Merrill, who finished second and third, 
respectively and Askew (8th) and Merriam (9th) came from 
places between 750 and 1000 mi. distant and they figured quite 
well in the placing. Hence, the long range formula has not 
so far exhausted its possibilities. 

Contestants were credited with one point for every 10 mi. 











L 





The New Swallow (piloted by Walter Beech) which flew 
from Wichita, Kans., with Miss Gladys Martin, a Beauty 


Contest Winner, as passenger 


over 500 mi., and with 10 points for every passenger carried. 
With regard to efficiency, first, one point was deducted for 
every mile of cruising speed (elapsed time) under 150 mi./hr. 
the maximum number of points being 100. Then, five points 
were deducted for each 40 eu. in. of engine displacement 
(assumed to be equal to 10 hp.) in excess of 10 hp., the max- 
imum number of points being 200. This means that a 90 hp. 
engine (N.A.A. rating) would be credited with 160 points, 
and a 400 hp. engine with 5 points. 
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The “Freak” Formula 


While the idea back of this formula was to have contestants 
use engines of high volumetric efficiency, in practice the sys- 
tem gave some freak results. For instance, a 100 hp. OXX6 
was credited with 142 points, while a C6 engine, which fully 
develops 160 hp., received 143.1 points. 

Needless to say, some contestants bitterly complained of this 
formu's. Yet, the reply of the Contest Committee: “It’s your 
own f:ult if you don’t get more horsepower out of your cylin- 
der c: vacity,” is entirely defensible and even praiseworthy 
on the score of progress. If one cubic inch of piston dis- 
placer. nt gives more power in a C6 than in an OXX6—as 
it cm) atieally does—well, then it stands to reason that the 
(‘6 is ie better engine and should be used in preference, at 
anv ra ° in a contest where a premium is put upon efficiency. 

Suc! a scheme may not be to the liking of everyone con- 
cerned. and the Contest Committee may be damned up and 
down ‘ e line of hangars for the next twelve months to come— 
put af rv a'l it’s the business of the Contest Committee to see 
that ¢ itests be so regulated that they will lead to progress, 
not to -tagnation. 


Day by Day 


The .otes which follow, taken day by day while the On to 
Dayto: race was getting under way, will give our readers an 


inform: | picture of the days preceding the Dayton races 
prope! 

Thouch the On to Dayton Race was officially open from 
Sept. -) cn, contestants did not begin to arrive in Dayton 


until a week later. 

Fron: the New York end things began stirring on the 27th, 
when 2 Fokker C2 Express (185 hp. B.M.W.) piloted by 
E. P. Lott and earrying Ladislas d’Orey, Editor of Aviation, 
and A. Gobel, teok off at 9:12 a. m. from Curtiss Field, 
Garden City, headed for Dayton. An Atlantie 83 (200 hp. 
Wright E) with Pilot Stoltz and two passengers, got away 
at the same time and the two ships traveled together to Mid- 
dletown, Pa., where they landed at 11:06 a. m. Up to that 
time the visibility had been fair, but the low ceiling of the 
clouds (about 1500 ft.) made it questionable whether the 
erossing of the Alleghanies could be attempted. The pilots 
conferred, the ships were gassed up and it was decided to 
make a try. 


An Hour over the Clouds 


At 12:29 the Fokker and the Atlantic hopped off the ex- 
eel'ent Middletown field, their crews waving good bye to 
Russell Simpson, who had brought in an Orenco F4 (180 hp. 
Hispano) from Roosevelt Field, L. I., carrying four pas- 
sengers and an 85 gal. gasoline tank. Half an hour after the 
two thick-wing biplanes had headed westward, fog came up 
with suddenness and they quickly lost sight of one another. 
Stoltz turned back to Middletown—as per previous agrec- 
ment—but Lott was more optimistic and pushed on right 
through the fog. And as one of the ridges of the Alleghanies 
was near at hand-—in fact it could be plainly seen just before 
the fog came up—the pilot opened up the engine and the ship 
climbed like blazes up to 5000 ft. There everything seemed 
more cheerful. The fog had gone, but an unbroken cloudbank 
extended in all directions, with a brilliant blue sky and slight 
fleeey clouds overhead around 15,000 ft. As a spectacle it was 
beautiful, but as for landmarks there were none until afte- 
some fifteen minutes a rift in the clouds disclosed a winding 
river and a railroad line. It happened to be a spot Lott knew 
and as he was right on the course, he just pushed on, setting a 
‘ompass course for Johnstown, Pa. For the next hour or so 
there was no way of getting ground bearings. The cloud bank 
stretched away, blinding white, as far as the eye could reach, 
and occasional rifts did not afford any useful reference point. 
Finally, a big hole in the clouds—and underneath tall chim- 
heys, railroad sidings and factory buildings. It was Johns- 
town, Pa., Lott’s compass course had been accurate to a 
second. It was a fine piece of navigation. 

At 142 p. m. the Fokker landed on an emergency field 
lear a vas station After refueling both engine and crew, the 
ve £0% away at 2:58. The ceiling was still low, but the 
ughest mountains had been crossed and it was now possible 
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to fly under the clouds—about 1000 ft. up. From then on the 
weather steadily improved. At 3:25 the Monongahela river 
was crossed, and at 3:50 the Ohio river, right over Wheeling. 
Zanesville passed under at 4:30, Norton Field (Columbus) 
at 4:55, and at 5:35 the Fokker express of the Fairchild 
Flying Corp. came to a stop at Wilbur Wright Field, Fair- 
field, Ohio, where its presence created quite a stir. 


A Visitor from Canada 


On the field only two other On-to-Dayton contestants were 
in evidence. One was a Thomas-Morse S4C (80 hp. Le 
Rhéne) which C. S. Caldwell, a Canadian eivil pilot, had 
flown in from Three Rivers, P. Q. Canada. Caldwell reached 
Ottawa the first day, and covered the remainder of the trip 
via Camp Borden and Detroit, making a total air mileage of 

















Electric Timing Apparatus in the Timers’ Stand 


about 900 mi., though the air line distance credited him in 
the race was only 760 mi. 

The other On-to-Dayton racer was “Miss Wichita,” a Spee- 
ial Swallow (180 hp. Hispano, Lamblin radiator) which 
Walter Beach had brought in as the advance guard of the 
Wichita contingent. Pilot Beach flew this very fast two- 
seater—it makes about 125 mi./hr.—in easy stages, stopping 
en route for gas at Kansas City, St. Louis and Terre Haute, 
Ind., and covering thus 750 mi. 


Twelve Hours with One Stop 


Sunday, the 28th, it rained most of the day. The rain was 
only local though, for late in the afterncon a Thomas-Morse 
Scout, with OX5 engine made a sensational appearance under 
threatening skies. This ship, piloted by Charles Holman, came 
from Minot, N. Dak., a distance of 1020 mi. which it covered 
with one intermediate stop at Minneapolis in slightly over 12 
hr. Holman took off before daylight and hit a stump with 
his Hamilton propeller. The prop was cracked through for a 
distance of eight inches but the crack did not spread during the 
course of his long flight. The ship carried 76 gal. of fuel. The 
wonderful ‘physical endurance shown by this pilot is worthy 
of special notice. Holman, it will be recalled, won the stunt- 
ine event in that unforgettable free-for-all contest for civilian 
pilots that took place last year at the St. Louis air meet, 
right after the Pulitzer Trophy race. 

The Contest Committee confirmed this day the rumor that, 
Kenneth R. Unger, the Air Mail pilot, who had entered an 
Oriole from Salt Lake City, canceled his entry. Unger’s 
withdrawal was generally regretted for he would have—even 
though unoflicially—represented that splendid organization, 
the U. S. Mail Service, which was unable to compete because 
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of the high pressure of its work. Not a single pilot could be 
spared for the races without impairing the efficiency of the 
Air Mail—and that, of course would have been unthinkable. 
“The Mails must fly.” 


Casey Miscalculates 


Monday, the 29th, the weather showed little improvement. 
Though it hardly rained, the sky was full of ugly clouds and 
the air was very bumpy and treacherous. 

This day was marked by a spectacular dash of C. S. 
(“Casey”) Jones from Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
to Fairfield in his new “sesquiplane” or clipped wing Oriole, 
with a 160 hp. Curtiss C6 engine. “Casey” came down from 
the Lake region, aided by a tail wind, at a tremendous rate 
of speed for a civilian plane—148 mi./hr—and seemed a 
certain winner of the On-to-Detroit race with a score of 244 
points until the Contest Committee discovered that the airline 
distance between Selfridge Field and W. Wright Field is 
just a shade under 200 mi.—the map readings giving between 
195 and 198 mi. Thus a mere error of computation cost 
“Casey” his splendid performance. It was HARD LUCK in 
bold face type flaming across the sky. 

But “Casey,” undaunted by his misfortune, hopped into his 
Oriole and was off with a grim smile for Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Ill., before the chorus of wails had made much head- 
way. Rantoul is well outside the 200 mi. radius, besides it 
is west of Davton, which means in nine eases out of ten a good 
tail wind, with the course over level country. 


A Pair of Swallows 


Three more On to Dayton racers came in that day. One 
after the other two of the new Swallows appeared in the west 
and landed. The first ship, piloted by Irl Beach, Walter’s 
brother, came from St. Joseph, Mo., with two passengers: 
Carl Wolfley, secretary of the St. Joseph Chamber of Com- 
merece and another whose name was not secured. 

The second Swallow, entered and piloted by A. Meriam, and 
carrying one passenger, came from Wichita, Kan. 

Both pilots encountered very bad air en route and had to 
buck heavy head winds on their 750 mi. trips. 

The third arrival was the Heath Favorite, from Chicago, 
with E. B. Heath at the stick, plus two passengers. The other 
Heath entry, a Standard J1 pileted by W. E. Meyer, came 
to grief on taking off at Yackey Field, where it failed to 
clear the end of the field. The pilot suffered a dislocated 
shoulder but the six passengers—all model builders—eseaped 
without harm. In fact, two of them were later picked up by 
Heath, and carried to Fairfield, none the worse for their ex- 
perience. As to the Standard, it was such a complete wash- 
out that only a few nuts and turnbuckles could be salvaged. 


The Chinese Jennie 


Finally, to close this eventful day, a Jennie with a Chinese 
crew of two put in an appearance. They came as visitors, 
they said, but their names defied recording despite repeated 
attempts. However, it is known definitely that the pilot was 
not One Wing Low. 

Probably with a view to cheering up the half frdézen race 
officials and pilots, the Chinese Jennie, on being directed to 
the civilian airdrome, went through a series of extraordinary 
ground maneuvers. The pilot tried to taxi to the left but 
the ship kept turning to the right, and so the observer jumped 
out and turned the wing. Then the performance was repeated 
until finally the Jennie ended up by facing the opposite di- 
rection in which it should have taxied. It creat 
exhibition. 


was a 


Casey’s Second Trip 


Tuesday, the 30th, saw the victorious return of Casey Jones 
from Rantoul, Ill. Although he was less favored by the 
weather than on Monday, Casey nevertheless made such a 
good time with his two passengers that he nearly equalled the 
previous day’s unofficial score—239 points against 244. For 
the first hour he averaged 130 mi./hr., but the remainder of 
the flight was made in a strong cross wind which considerably 
slowed him down. The score of 239 points placed him at the 
head of the list, Charles Holman bkeing seeond with 220. 
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Casey looked very grinny and very happy, though he suffered 
much from the cold weather—of which, by the way, all fliers 
complained. 

The Wichita contingent was reinforced this day by the ar. 
rival of still another Swallow, piloted by Lloyd Stearman who 
brought one passenger with him. And one of the longest 
flights made to Dayton thus far was completed when D. A, 
Askew arrived from Lawton, Okla., a distance of 880 mi. He 
also carried a passenger. As the official program described his 
ship as a Special Canuck “with four lower wings,” everybody 
was very anxious to see this peculiar ship. It was seriously de- 
bated around the oil stoves of the Contest Committee Field 
Headquarters how a plane could have lower wings without 
having upper ones, and if such a freak of nature shculd be 
ealled a quadruplane or a monoplane. But Askew  isap- 
pointed them all. His ship was a straight biplane. 


A Heavy Partridge 


Further excitement arose when a big cabin biplane |anded 
and disgorged five passengers beside the pilot. This was the 
Partridge passenger carrier, and its pilot, E. L. Partridge, 
broucht it in from Ashburn Field, Chieago. However, his 
score was low, for he was overtaken by darkness the night 
before and had to land a short distanee from Dayton, -o that 
the night counted in his elapsed time. Without giving his 
erew the time to bite into a sandwich—there were none on the 
ficld—Partridge reembarked all his passengers and was off to 
Chicago to make a second attempt. The Casey School of 
Higher Aeronautical Mathematics thus obtained a new pupil. 

Reinforcements for the Chicago contingent now buzzed out 
of the sky in the shape of two Yackey Sports—one piloted 
by W. A. Yackey and the other by H. H. Hoyte, each carry- 
ing a passenger. With the exception of a 15 min. flight this 
was Yackey’s first cross country trip in nine months, that is, 
the time he was laid up in a hospital with a serious illness. 
His numerous friends will rejoice hearing that he is now al- 
most entirely recovered, and his way of handling the stick 
proved it. 

The Yackey Sport plane is a rebuilt Thomas-Morse scout, 
with Curtiss OX5 engine, and has an unusually good per- 
formanee—aboui 120 mi./hr. with a passenger. The ship 
lcoks very serviceable and handsome with its good stream- 
lining. Yackey’s two ships were placed third and fourth, 
respectively, with 216 (Hoyte) and 205 (Yackey) points. 
Yackey’s ship lost ten points because the passenger was under 
the weight limit. 

Later in the day a Farman Special Sport (70 hp. Anzani) 
breezed in from Philadelphia with Robert Hewitt at the stick 
and C. T. Ludington as passenger. They had run into foul 
weather in the Alleghanies and were held up by low visibility 
and fog time and again, but managed to push through very 
gallantly where a number of high powered planes preferred to 
stay on the ground. ‘Theirs was a very fine performance con- 
sidering that up to then cnly one+ship of the dozen entered 
from the Atlantic coast states—the Fokker Express—had sue- 
ceeded in erossirg the atmospherie bad will that lay around 
the Alleghanies. 

Finally, the Glenn Martin model 70 (200 hp. Wright E4) 
appeared in the skies and landed, revealing its pilot, Cy 
Caldwell, the well known humorist, whose contributions regu- 
larly appear in Avrarion. The ship came from Cleveland 
as a visitor. Caldwell also had to give battle to the elements 
that were roaring to hamper his pregress—but you can’t 
stop a humorist. 


The Last Arrivals 


Wednesday, Oct. 1, was the last day of the On to Dayton 
The weather had finally cleared up and ships began 
arriving from all points of the compass. 

In the forencon W. L. Stultz brought in the Atlantie $3 
(200 hp. Wright E4) from Columbus, Ohio, which he had 
reached the night before from Washington, Pa. Owing to the 
persistently bad weather in the Alleghanies his chances were 
so poor that he withdrew from the race. : 

Tken Tex LaGrone arrived on his trusty Rogers-Day bi- 
plane, carrying a passenger from Kansas City. He was 
followed by two Lincoln-Standards—one piloted by Dr. R. R. 
Ferguson came from Chicago, while the other, piloted by H. 
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H. Gallup, hailed from Detroit. Soon afterward a Swallow 
(100 hp. OXX6) piloted by Billy Parker came to rest on the 
field after a long and arduous trip from Bartlesville, Okla. 
Parker is sales representative for Swallows in that state. 

And then a real sensation was sprung on the onlookers. A 
tractor biplane which bore strange signs of cross-breeding 
between a Canuck and a Jennie rushed into the field. The 
pilot, M. M. Merrill announced that he had left Love Field, 
Dallas. Tex., at dawn, having covered the intervening 780 mi. 
in a single hop. This was so far the longest non-stop flight 
of the race. The ship that made it was a rebuilt OX5 Canuck, 
and belongs to the San Antonio Airways. Merrill’s score 
prove to be high, for he made 216.7 points, which placed 
him third, ahead of the two Yackey Sports. 

Merrill had hardly landed when there arrived almost in a 
bunch a Laird Swallow, an SVA, an SE5A, a Curtiss Oriole 
and the Partridge cabin plane. It was a liberal education in 
airplane design. 
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ville, Tenn., which was piloted by Roscoe Turner who carried 
his bride of a few days as passenger. Turner originally en- 
tered from Corinth, Miss., where he was married, but delays 
due to storms and_low visibility foreed him to change his 
program. 

Among the visiting ships that turned up on Wednesday 
were the following: Standard J1 (OXX6) pilot Les Smith 
and two passengers, from Springfield; Standard J1 (OX5), 
pilot A. J. Davies of the Michigan Airways, from Lansing, 
Mich., with one passenger; Canuck, pilot H. Anderson and 
one passenger, from St. Paul, Minn.; Canuck of the Oakley- 
Askew Air Service, Ardmore, Okla.; Standard J1 (Hispano), 
pilot Bud Gurney and one passenger from Sparta, IIl.; JN4C 
(OXX6) pilot C. Hunter and one passenger, from Sparta, 
Ill.; Swallow (OX5), pilot E. G. Johnson, from Ardmore, 
Okla.; Standard J1 (K6) of the Midwest Airways, pilot 
J. H. Livingstone and one passenger, from Monmouth, IIL; 
Lincoln-Standard LS5 (150 Hispano), pilot W. Westlake and 











Part of the 12] Commercial ships resting in 


The Laird Swallow (OX5) hailed from Bridgeville, Pa., 
and was piloted by E. W. Cleveland. Basil Rowe was the 
pilot of the SVA (160 hp. C6), with its characteristic Warren 
truss and veneer fuselage. The ship came from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., though its home port is Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. This 
fact cheered up the New Yorkers present, for they feared that 
most ot their representatives would remain stuck in the moun- 
tains due to bad weather. And it was a happy augury, too, 
for the SE5A proved to be a ship of the Skywriting Corp. of 
America which its pilot, C. B. D. Collyer, had entered at the 
last moment. Collyer furnished a mighty effort to come 
through. All the previous day and night work proceeded to 
remove the skywriting apparatus and to mount instead an 
extra fuel tank., Besides a spinner was put around the pro- 
peller and an expansion radiator was fitted under the nose of 
the ship. Collyer tested the ship at 4 a. m. and having found 
that it handled perfectly he was off shortly afterward. In 
crossing the Alleghanies he encountered foul air and he had 
fo buck headwinds all the way, which slowed down his prog- 
ress considerably. As a further check, one of his handling 
wires broke while the mountain gales were shaking up his 
little SE5A, and he returned to Bellefonte to have it replaced 
hefore he proceeded. The elapsed time of the trip was 934 
lir.—a very fine performance considering the bad atmospheric 
ronditions and the little sleep the pilot had the night before. 

No less fine, nor less stormy, was the flight of the Oriole, 
which was piloted by Jim Ray, with Mr. Pitcairn as passen- 
ger, trom Philadelphia. This pilot also reported most dis- 
agreeable weather conditions, with bumpy air most of the 
time. The Oriole was 10 hr. on the way, of which 7 hr. was 
flying time. The ship was delayed by the many stormbound 
planes at Moundsville, W. Va., which made refueling a slow 
operation. The New Yorkers were now in high spirits, with 
three ot their “own” ships having come through the worst 
part of the country that had combined with the worst weather 
of the season in keeping contestants from Dayton. 

The Partridge cabin plane was the same ship that had 
landed on W. Wright Field the day before and it again 
brought five passengers from Chicago. But this time it made 
a high score, 201.5 points, which secured for it sixth place. 

The next civilian ship that landed was a Jennie from Nash- 





“*Hell’s Half Acre” at the Dayton Races 


three passengers, from Chicago; Oriole (K6) of the Wolver- 
ine Airways, pilot Ted Fordon, from Detroit; Swallow (OX5), 
pilot C. V. Cessna and one passenger; Laird Swallow 
(OXX6), pilot Wayne Neville and one passenger from St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Waco eabin plane (Liberty-6) from Troy, Ohio. 

When night had fallen the last two On to Dayton racers 
eame in: Eddie Stinson on his trusty old Junkers monoplane 
(185-240 hp. B.M.W.) from Detroit, and J. V. Piersol on an 
Avro-Le Rhone from Minneapolis. The latter ship covered 
the 600 mi. of its trip in 10 hr. 46 min. elapsed time. 


A Word of Appreciation 


The editor of Aviation spent half of the day in visiting 
by air the various flying fields around Dayton—Johnson Fly- 
ing Park, where a very interesting light plane, the Dnggs- 
Johnson, was examined; South Field where the “low visibility” 
Ansaldo cabin plane of Miller Field was discovered; and 
MeCook Field, where there was a multitude of things to see. 

The variable camber Messenger; planes for smokewriting; 
planes with rocket and Aeolian harp arrangements for the 
Air Carnival; planes with inverted Liberty engines; the new 
Boeing Pursuit, a very fine looking ship; the U. S. Army air 
chute, to which so many pilots owe their lite; new and ex- 
tremely ingenious navigation instruments—were all subjects 
of intense interest which would each require a separate article 
and with which it is hoped to deal more adequately in the 
near future. In the meantime the Editor wishes to express 
to Major Curry, C. O., of MeCook Field, and Lieut. Harold 
Harriss, chief of the flying section, A. S. Engineering 
Division his deeply felt appreciation for the numerous cour- 
tesies which they extended to him despite the fact that the 
viewpoints of Aviation and of the Engineering Division fre- 
quently differed in the past—and may still do so in the future. 

The flying trip to the three fields was made in the Fokker 
C2 of the Fairchild Flying Corp., E. P. Lott handling the 
ship in his grand style. 

Two ships built by the now defunct Dayton-Wright Co. 
were incidentally washed out this day. Lieut. H. E. Johnson 
of McCook Field crashed a DW training plane into a house 
when his engine let him down shortly after leaving the field. 
The pilot and Lieutenant Gerhard only suffered minor in- 
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juries. The other ship that met a similar fate was the model 
OW eabin biplane which Howard Rinehart had entered from 
Albuquerque, N. M., and which he cracked up on St. Louis 
Airport. 


First Day of the Racing Meet 


Thursday, Oct. 2, the day following the closure of the On to 
Dayton race marked the real beginning of the three-day air 
meet staged by the Dayton Chapter of the National Aero- 
nautic Association. The leading lights of the aeronautical 
community had mostly arrived the day before and Dayton 
witnessed an unusual animation. 

The first event scheduled for Thursday, was a free-for-all 
race for two-seater low horsepower airplanes having a total 
piston displacement of 510 eu. in. or less, and carrying a total 
load of 340 |b. in open cockpits. In practice the N.A.A. 
rating just let in the OX5 engine, which it credited with 125.7 
hp., while the 70-80 hp. Anzani was attributed 99 hp. Con- 
sequently, the event was really an OX5 race, every one of 
the contestants using this make except for the Farman Sport, 
which had the above named Anzani. 


Walter Lees Again Wins 


Walter Lees, veteran chief pilot of the Johnson Flying 
Service of Dayton, proved an easy winner of this event, which 
netted him in addition to the N.C.R. trophy $1,000 in prize 


money. 
Lees flew the same Hartzell FC1l plane on which he won 
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Hartzell FC], OX5 engine, winner of the National Cash 
Register Trophy Race, Pilot Walter Lees 


last year’s OX race at St. Louis at an average speed of 89 
mi./hr. However, as he expected stiff competition in this 
event, he had considerably “cleaned up” the ship, as a result 
of which Lees averaged 97.5 mi./hr. for this 90 mi. race. 

But he did not show his hand at once. He took his first 
lap leisurely, making just under 82 mi./hr. Several other 
contestants did almost as well, and one did several miles bet- 
ter. And then Lees began “opening up” the engine. His 
speed for the next lap was 8 mi. faster, and with each new 
lap he gained more speed until he just walked away from the 
other ships. 


The Other Prize Winners 


Perry Hutton, flying a Laird Swallow, got second prize 
($600), averaging 93.2 mi./hr. Randolph G. Page, an Air 
Mail pilot on leave, finished third on a Yackey Sport, making 
87.4 mi./hr. and $500. Thus the Air Mail was, after all 
unofficially represented at the Dayton races. Fourth place 
and $400 went to E. A. (“Al’’) Johnson, senior member of the 
Johnson Airplane & Supply Co., who flew a New Swallow 
and averaged 87.2 mi./hr. Another Yackey Sport piloted by 
W. A. Yackey, finished sixth at 86.0 mi./hr. and won $200. 

The order of finish of the other contestants of this race 
is given in the accompanying table, where all the lap times 
will be found. 

It cannot be said that this was a very exciting race. 


The 


weather was clear, with fairly high and irregular winds, and 
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the contestants just turned and turned around the pylons, 
banking in accordance with their personal style. 

The only untoward incident was the elimination of the 
Farman Sport, owing to the collapse of its landing gear when 
it taxied up to the starting line. This was such an unusual 
occurrence that it deserves some explanation. 


The Story of a Landing Gear 


The landing gear which this ship used on its flight from 
Phi'adelphia, when it successfully crossed the storm «wept 
areas of Pennsylvania, was of the regular, well known, :nodel 
which makes landings a very short affair. Unfortunately, 
with a view to boosting up the ship’s speed for this :ace a 
special “featherweight” landing gear was substituted, which 
had been carried on board from Philadelphia, by the way, 
The Farman factory built the gear protesting that it would 
not stand up, but finally gave in when it was explained to 
them that only a single landing would be made with it. But 
it never came to that. On taxiing up to the line, the |: nding 
gear hit a slight rut in the ground and gently gave ip its 
ghost. The ship stood up on its nose, which damaged its 
metal propeller, but that was all the outrage done. 

All of which goes to show that some innovations (ico not 
work out as well in practice as in theory. 

And while the N.C.R. race was not exactly thrilling jor the 
onlookers, it afforded a striking illustration of what a clever 
designer can do with an OX5 engine in getting the highest 
performance out of airplane design. Most of the winning 
ships were purely commercial post-war designs (Hartzell, 
Laird, Swallow) and those that weren’t, like the Yackey 
Sport, showed that even a pre-Armistice design could be 
turned into a ereditably performing ship—provided the de- 
signer knew how to. 


Extinction of the Jennie 


All of which is to the good of commercial aviation in Amer- 
ica, for it indicates a growing desire on the part of airplane 
jobbers and users for ships with a performance better than a 
Jennie. There is perhaps no more hopeful sign of the bright 
future of our commercial aviation than the fact that this year 
out of 52 entries in the On to Dayton races there were only 
three JN4D’s, and in the N.C.R. Trophy race there was none. 
Truly, this marks an immense progress on last year’s National 
Air Raecs at St. Louis, where there was such a flock of 
Jennies present that the writer could only express the pious 
hope that “sooner or later” they would disappear, cracked up 
or serapped. Events marehed much faster than was then 
anticipated and today it would almost seem as if no self-re- 
specting pilot—nct to speak of a firm—would as mueh as 
think of enterirg a Jennie in a contest of any importance. 
Instead, all over the country where the Aerial Idea is being 
cherished and kept alive, often at the cost of serious hard- 
ships, it is being realized that we must get away from the 
Jennie if we want to have real commercial flying. In fact 
the writer makes bold to say that we have actually got away 
from the Jennie. The few survivors of the species won't 
alter that fact. No one who has seen the large number of 
Swa'lows, Yackey Sports, Wacos, Lairds, ete., at Dayton is 
likely to differ with this view. 


Where We Lead Europe 


St. Louis marked not only the low ebb but also the turning 
of the tide of commercial flying in America. This year the 
writing is in the sky. We are coming up. 

Some may think that we are far behind Europe in develop- 
ing commercial aircraft. That may. be true if by commercial 
aviation is meant the operation of regular air lines between 
cities, and the development of the types of aircraft required 
for such a service. Granted, that with the exception of the 
big Stout cabin monoplane—of which more anon—we have 
no American built air liner. But what have we instead ! We 
have half a dozen post war designs, two and three seaters en- 
dowed with a good performance and built for everyday 
service. And in this type of ship, the taxiplane, it 1s 00 
exaggeration to say that we are ahead of Europe. We may 
not get as much speed or weight lifting ability out of our 
horespower and wing area as some European planes do, but 
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the main reason for that is that our ships have to stand an 
amount of hard usage and even down right abuse under which 
preciously few foreign planes would stand up for any length 
of time. 

A well known foreign aviator on seeing a number of planes 
staked down in a field with tarpaulins protecting engine and 
cockpits, remarked to the writer: “This is the true miracle 
of American aviation. You seem to use airplanes like Fords, 




















The Timers’ Stand at Dayton. The races began and finished 
between the stand and the pylon in the distance 


landing and leaving them in any old place in any kind of 
weather, and yet they appear to stand up. It is incredible. 
On the other side the flying people would overhaul a plane 
from top to bottom if it stayed out in the rain one night.” 


The Central Labor Union Trophy 


After this slight diversion let us return to the Dayton races. 
The second event run off on Thursday was a free-for-all race 
for two, three and four place airplanes for the Central Labor 
Union Trophy. 

This was a contest for high speed commercial planes in 
which 2 maximum’ piston displacement of 800 cu. in was al- 
lowed. The contest load remained the same as in the N.C.R. 
race, namely 340 Ib. (pilot and passenger). 

Casey Jones, with his clipped wing Oriole, won this event, 
the Trophy, and $1,000 besides, by finishing fully a lap ahead 
of his nearest rival, and averaging 125 mi./hr. for the whole 
race. Ile was followed by J. C. Ray, also of the Curtiss Ex- 
hibition Co., who coaxed his C6 Oriole to the finishing line 
at the surprising speed of 107.2 mi./hr. Ray won $700. It 
was a great day for the Garden City establishment, coming 
on top of Casey’s vietory in the On to Dayton race. 


Humorist is Fine Pilot 


Cy Caldwell, on the Glenn Martin Commercial-70 (200 hp. 
Wright E4), secured third place and $600 at 103.34 mi./hr. 
He started thirteenth in the race and ended by climbing into 
third position, fighting every inch of his way in great style. 

Walter Lees, using the same Hartzell FC1 on which he 
earried off the N.C.R. Trophy, was fourth with a speed of 
98 mi./hr., which netted him $500. Fifth prize ($400) went 
to Perry Hutton, whose new Laird Commercial averaged 
92.7 mi./hr., and W. A. Yaekey, on a Yackey Sport, secured 
> sixth and last prize of $300, by covering the distance at 
92.3 mi./hr. 

The Special Swallow flown by Walter Beach was forced 
out of the race by radiator trouble, while the OX5 Special 


of the Burns Fliers met a similar fate due to an over-heated 
motor. Basil Rowe’s SVA had trouble with the air pressure 
and landed to exchange the ballast for a passenger. The 
latter did his best to keep up the pressure with a hand pump, 


but eventually his spirit or the pump failed and the SVA 
quit. 

From the speetacular point of view the race was hardly 
more interesting than the N.C.R. race, for the ships were 
rather inevenly matehed. Most of the prize winners had 
fompeted in the N.C.R. race, and so it would seem that some 
formula will have to be devised in order to have ships of a 
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given class compete in a given race. A minimum high speed 
limit, to be demonstrated to the Race Committee before the 
race over a one mile course, would seem particularly advisable. 


An Aerial Circus 


The next event on the program was the Liberty Engine 
Builders’ Trophy race, but before that came off the public 
was treated to an aerial cireus executed by the Army Air 
Service. 

This was started by Lieut. W. H. Brookley of MeCook Field 
smoke writing “Hello” in the sky, and then illustrating his 
aerial acrobatics by a trail of smoke. A squadron of ob- 
servation planes from Wilbur Wright Field and a pursuit 
squadron from Selfridge Field then demonstrated battle 
tactics, while the Barling Bomber, piloted by Lieut. Harold 
Harriss, flew over the historic hangar where one of the early 
Wright biplanes, a model B, was on exhibition. This was 
followed up by a “tied-together flight” of three VE7’s, two 
of which remained shackled to each other during most of 
their evolutions, but finally parted company on account of the 
bumpy weather which made precision flying almost impossible. 
Two Sperry Messengers then carried out a miniature Pulitzer 
race and chased each other all over the sky. 

The high winds prevented the live parachute jumps that 
were scheduled. Instead a CO5 taxied up to the grandstand, 
the parachute jumper got out and let the slipstream blow him 
off his feet, the parchute dragging him a distance down the 
field. It is rumored that he wore reipforeced O.D. breeches. 

The aerial cireus was concluded with a very fine exhibition 
of acrobatics performed by Capt. Burt Skeel in a Curtiss 
PW8 pursuit plane.’ The remarkable qualities of this ship 
were well demonstrated when the pilot went into a barrell 
roll out of the top of a loop, and repeated the maneuver 
several times. At times the Curtiss Pursuit just hung in 
the sky like a helicopter is supposed to do aceording to the 
textbooks. 


What is a Standard Army DH ? 


The Liberty Engine Builders’ Trophy race for two-seater 
corps observation planes, which then followed, was a lively 
affair with DH’s turning the pylon in mere or less vertical 
banks. Owing to the Air Service ruling that the contestants 
would have their planes rigged strictly standard, they were 
more or less evenly matched. More or less, for a few pilots 
apparently suffered from amnesia with regard to “standard 
rigging,” which afforded the attentive observer the amusing 
spectacle of seeing DH’s with the dihedral washed out and 
others with taped strut fittings and “air blankets” over aileron 
and elevator hinges. It was a strange assortment of Service 
ships aceording to specifications. 

Some of the competing pilots were rather wrought up over 
this tricking, and they voiced their feelings to the Contest 
Committee in unmistakable terms. However, for some reason 
or other, the C. C. could not receive any such protests in this 
race and diplomatically directed the pilots to air their griev- 
anees to the Office, Chief of Air Service, Washington, D. C. 


Lieut. D. G. Duke, Winner 


The race was won by Lieut. D. G. Duke, from the O.C.A.S. 
who passed nine other entrants on the first lap and never 
lost the lead after that. He averaged 130.34 mi./hr. 

Lieut. Arthur Simonin, C. O. of Langin Field, Moundsville, 
W. Va.—a well known stop-over field for storm-bound ships— 
came in second, with 128 mi./hr. He started right on the 
winner’s trail, and he held that position throughout the race. 
He was followed by Lieut. C. A. Cover, of the field service 
section of Wilbur Wright Field, who averaged 124.13 mi./hr. 

One foreed landing occurred during the race. Lieut. 
Charles Steinmetz came down with engine trouble in the 
seventh lap, but he had been disqualified before, as had Lieut. 
Edwin B. Bobzien, for fouling a pylon in the first lap. 

The following prizes in Liberty Bonds were awarded the 
winners: First,’ $1,000; second, $700; third, $600; fourth, 
$500; fifth, $400; sixth, $300. 

As a fitting climax to the day’s variegated events, Lieut. 
John A. Macready made a new weight-and-altitude record by 
climbing a Curtiss Bomber with 1500 kilos (3300 lb.) of 
useful load to 17,000 ft. The performance was officially ob- 
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served for the F.A.I. by George B. Smith of Dayton and 
Carl Schory of Washington, D. C., authorized N.A.A. rep- 
resentatives. 

Finally the Stout all metal cabin plane “Maiden Detroit,” 
piloted by Eddie Hamilton, arrived from Detroit with a full 
passenger list. 


The Second Day’s Events 


The model airplane contest for the Mulvihill Trophy opened 
the day’s events on Friday, the 3rd. Although high wind 
seriously interfered with this event, and caused the destruction 
of many of the models entered, new world duration and dis- 
tance records were established by Robert Jaros of Chicago, 
last year’s winner. 


Model Flies 10 Minutes 


Jaros’ rubber driven model in the morning flew 144 mi. and 
remained in the air 10 min. 13 see., a performance which is 
all the more remarkable in view of the state of the atmosphere. 








Constructors of the future. Model Builders who competed 
in the Mulvihill Trophy Race at Dayton 


congratulated by Gen. Mason M. 
a lively interest in 


The young builder 
Patrick, Chief ot Air Service, who took 
this contest. 

Owing to the high winds the Mulvihill contest was _ post- 
poned until the afternoon when the entrants had a better 
chance to show the worth of their models under the guidance 
of R. W. Schroeder, the indefatigable animator of model 
contests. Jaros broke his own record with 10 min. 42 see. 


The Model Contest Winners 


Following is a list of the model performances that won 
prize money, with the best time made in the three flights 
allowed. 

Ist. Robert Jaros, 10 min. 42 see. (World 

2d. Paul Shifter, 3 min. 20 see. $100. 

3d. W. E. Schweitzer, 3 min. 9 see. $75. 
Ith. Edward T. Lange, 2 min. 52 see. $50. 
5th. Walter Brock, 2 min. 48 see. $30. 
6th. Bertram Pond, 2 min. 33 see. $20. 
7th. Francis Damptz, 1 min. 42 see. $15, 
Sth. Rappold, 1 min. 31 see. $10. 
Joseph J. Lueas, R. H. Mitchell, E. G. 


Rosmanith and Luberski also competed. 


was 


record.) $200. 


Dougherty, C. W. 


Flying for Efficiency 


From the viewpoint of commercial flying the next event, 
the Aviation Town and Country Club of Detroit Trophy race, 
was by far the most important and the most interesting of 
the whole race meet. 

This was open to commercial planes having an 
average air speed greater than 80 mi./hr. or more, a total 
piston displacement of 800 cu. in. and seats for at least two 
persons, that is, pilot and one passenger. Each person carried 
figures as 170 lb. Cockpits must be left open, but cabin 
planes are admitted. 

The Detroit Trophy race actually comprises two events: a 
pure speed race and an efficiency contest. For the speed 
event the number of passengers carried is disregarded, and 
only the time elapsed counts. In the efficiency contest the 
winner is determined by dividing the number of passengers, 
including the pilot, (in pounds) by the horsepower, and mul- 


contest 
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tiplying the product by the 
speed made in the race. This 
gives the figure of merit in 
points. Both the speed and the 
efficiency contests are endowed 
with cash prizes, but the Tro- 
phy goes to the entrant scoring 
the highest total awards in the 
two contests. In case of a tie 
the Trophy is awarded to the 
winner of the efficiency contest. 

The formula for this efficien- 
cy contest is excellent, for it 
puts a premium on the largest 
number of passengers carried 
with the least number of horse- 
power and at the highest rate 
of speed. 








Fickle Dame Fortune 


According to ealeulations 
Casey Jones should have 
walked away with the speed 
event, for his clipped wing C6 
Oriole was by far the fastest 
ship entered. And he nearly did. Covering the first lap at 
112 mi./hr., he gradually stepped up his speed until by the 
end of the seventh lap he was making 122 mi./hr. average for 
the seven laps. And then fickle Lady Lueck, who had jauntily 
sat in his center section during his two spectacular and sue- 
cessful attempts for the On to Dayton race and in the N.C.R. 
race, left him flat. 





Robert V. Jaros who won 
the Mulvihill Trophy 
Model Race 


When he was almost in sight of the finishing line, the 
motor suddenly sputtered, coughed once or twice and went 
dead. Casey had run out of fuel, but he did not know this 
until later, for right then he was engaged in the ticklish job 
of landing the ship on a moment’s notice. Which he did. 
And then he discovered something that made him lose his 
even disposition. A 20 lb. ballast bag of shot had shifted 
its position and had opened the lower peteock of the gasoline 
tank which is used for draining it. So the fuel had merrily 
sprayed the country side until it was all gone. And Casey 
lost the race in sight of the goal, to the great chagrin of all 
his friends. That in the next race Casey will sure wire up 
that petcock, or put a catch on it, seems a foregone conclusion. 


The Battle Royal 


As a resuit of this unforeseen occurrence, Basil Rowe, who 
had been pushing his C6-SVA for all it was worth, finished 
first with 111.4 mi./hr. and won $1,000 prize money. The 
second place went to J. C. Ray who flew the C6 Oriole on 
which he finished second the day before in the Central Labor 
Union Trophy race. Ray flew a magnificent race against the 
Atlantie S3 (Wright E4) piloted by W. L. Stultz who con- 
tested the Oriole’s slight advantage in speed inch by inch. 
As lap followed lap, Ray and Stultz would successively add 
half a mile to their speed until at the finish Ray had boosted 
up his average speed from 97 to 107.5 mi./hr., and Stultz 
his from 98.4 to 109.93 mi./hr. The lap times given in the 
accompanying tables give a graphie picture of this grimly 
fought contest in which there was seldom more than half a 
mile’s difference between the two pilots’ average speed. Ray 
won $700, and Stultz $300. 

Cy Caldwell on the Glenn Martin Commercial-70 (Wright 
E4) finished fourth with 102.3 mi./hr. Walter Lees on the 
Hartzell was fifth, Perry Hutton on the Laird Commercial 
sixth, and Walter Beach on the New Swallow seventh. 

The two Yackey Sports were withdrawn, while the Petrel 4, 
the Stalker, the LS5 and the Orenco did not start. The latter 
ship, which was to be flown to Dayton from Westbury, L. I, 
by R. W. Simpson, according to incomplete reports was badly 
damaged at Moundsville, W. Va., when an Army DH sat 
down on it on landing. Fortunately nobody was injured. 

Al Johnson’s New Swallow dropped out on the fourth lap 
due to ignition trouble. As to Tex LaGrone, he crossed the 
starting line, but apparently did not like the looks of things, 
for he soon turned about and came down. 
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Harold Hartney’s Yellow Aireab, under which name the 
Bellanca CF (90 hp. Anzani) cabin monoplane of Kansas 
City and St. Louis fame was entered, was disqualified for 
fouling a pylon. The ship’s average speed, 74.8 mi./hr. was 
poor in comparison with previous performances, though it 
handled well, taking the pylons in fine banks. This poor per- 
formance was due to carburetion trouble caused by the use of 
benzo! in place of gasoline. This fuel seemed to be unobtain- 
able—in any ease for civilian ships—at Wilbur Wright Field 
that day. 

Colonel Hartney struggled manfully to overcome all ob- 
stacles set in his way by man and machinery, but the odds 
were against him. 


Swallow Scores in Efficiency 


The first prize of the efficiency event and $1,000 in prize 
money were won by Walter H. Beach on the new OX5 Swal- 
low whieh scored 430 points. This victory was fully deserved 
and may be regarded as a public consecration of the won- 
derful flying and load carrying qualities of this handsome 
ship. The pilot offered the Editor of AviATION an oppor- 
tunity to judge for himself how the Swallow performs in the 
air, and the offer was gladly accepted. 

The impression immediately gained was one of extreme 
confidence. The take off, flying, and landing of the new 
Swallow mark an immense improvement over the OX5 en- 
gined, converted war designs—and a good many newer and 
more heavily engined ships. To show the unusual flying fea- 
tures of the Swallow, Beach pulled the stick back until the 
ship had reached the stalling angle, and there she hung in the 
sky on her propeller, barely making any headway. And still 
she had plenty of lateral control, for as the pilot moved the 
stick from one side to the other, the Swallow would gently 
raise one wing, then the other, and without the slightest ten- 
dency to fall off on one wing. 

It was truly a revelation to see how thoroughly the dan- 
gerous tricks so common to many airplanes can be eliminated 
by a clever designer. Lloyd Stearman, chief engineer and 
pilot of the Swallow company, is to be congratulated for 
having produced a machine that heralds the advent of safe 
and easy civilian flying. 
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handled the big ships. It may also be pointed out that the 
Dayton Chamber of Commerce Trophy was donated for the 
development, and not the stagnation, of “large capacity air- 
planes carrying a pay load of 2000 lb. or over.” 

Furthermore, there is no provision in the regulations that 
forbids the entry of single-engined ships. In fact last year 
the Navy had several single engined bombers in this event 
which thereby acquired greatly added interest. It would also 
be interesting to see some civilian ships of this class appear. 
But that is perhaps anticipating. Right now we have no such 
civilian plane, and as the Army seems content to use five 
year old designs and the Navy was out of the races this 
year, we had once more the spectacle of the big twin-engined 
bombers chasing each other around the pylons. But the race 
was far from being devoid of thrills, for when such big ships 
bank they resemble nothing so much as trained elephants 
doing a circus act. Their pilots all showed great skill in 
rounding the pylons in short turns, and two or three dis- 
played very high class, indeed, when they threw their ships 
over on one wing as if they were mere DH’s. For elephants, 
even trained elephants, have a certain ponderousness and a 
reluctance to act with the nimbleness of Russian wolfhounds. 

The race was won by Lieut. D. M. Myers of Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds on the four-wheel Martin Bomber which also 
won last vear’s same event. He averaged 109.85 mi./hr. and 
won $2,000 in Liberty Bonds. 

Nothing could better illustrate the house slogan “Built on 
Honor” of the Glenn L. Martin Co. of Cleveland than the 
history of this six year old ship. Originally built for the 
Air Mail, which used it for a long time between Cleveland 
and Chicago, the ship was eventually taken over by the Army 
Air Service and in its service it has performed ever since 
with exemplary faithfulness. Its wings could tell whole 
chapters of recent aviation history. The ship figured in the 
sinking of the ex-German warships off Cape Hatteras, then it 
made the famous cotton bale celebration flight from Augusta, 
Ga., to Maine, and more recently it was used for dropping 
high explosive bombs of several thousand pounds at Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds. As mere interludes, the old ship just 
wa'ked away with the heavy weight contests at St. Louis and 
Dayton. ' 











Walter H. Beach and L. C. Stearman with two new Swallows. 
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Beach secured first prize in the Speed and Efficiency Contest 


in one of these ships 


Second prize ($700) in the efficiency event went to the 
Glenn Martin Commercial-70, piloted by Cy Caldwell, which 
scored 388 points. 

The third prize of $300 was won by Basil Rowe’s SVA, 
which scored 265 points. 

The Swallow and the Martin Commercial carried each three 
fictitious passengers and a pilot, while the SVA carried two 
such passengers. By fictitious passengers is meant the equiv- 
alent load carried under the contest regulations. 


The Multimotors Perform 


The next event was the annual heavy weight race in which 
Martin Bombers and some of their half-brothers have prom- 
inently performed for the last three years. They were at 
Detroit in 1922, at St. Louis in 1923, and this year in Dayton. 
Some spectators thought that this show was beginning to get 
a bit stale, despite the very fine way in which the pilots 


Though the total air mileage of this Martin Bomber is now 
more than 350,000 mi., it is worth noting that the ship stands 
today practically as she was built by Glenn L. Martin six 
years ago. Its wings were naturally resurfaced a few times, 
and several broken ribs were replaced, but that is about all 
the reconditioning the plane ever received. 

Ships that will give this kind of service can only be pro- 
duced with first class materials and with the help of highly 
skilled engineers and workmen. But that is the rule with 
Glenn L. Martin, and the performance of its veteran four- 
wheeler shows that you always pay the price of quality. 

Lieut. C. F. Woolsey finished second in this race, averaging 
107.98 mi./hr. and winning $1000. Lieut. Hez McClellan was 
third with 104.59 mi./hr. and he won $700. Lieut. Harold D. 
Smith secured fourth prize, making 103.25 mi./hr. All these 
pilots flew Martin Bombers of the NBS1 model. Not one of 
the seven entries suffered from engine trouble, which fact is 
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attributed to the excellent work of the engineering division of 


W. Wright Field. 
Old Wright Plane Flies 


When the big bombers had landed—after one or two of 
them had executed most daring acrobatics rather low over 
the crowd, not to be outdone by the VE7’s which had given 
them the example the day before—all necks began ecraning 
in one direction. And there appeared in the sky a Wright 
biplane of 1910 design, with twin propellers driven through 
a chain transmission. As a matter of fact the machine had 
been somewhat modified, for ailerons were substituted for the 
original warping wings, and an OX5 engine was mounted in 
place of the original 40 hp. Wright engine. Only an old 
Wright pilot could now tell whether the ship performed better 
for all these changes. 

Lieut. John A. Macready of McCook Field flew the vener- 
able old ship past the grand stand where it excited the live- 
liest curiosity. Orville Wright and his sister, Miss Katherine 
Wright, smiled wistfully when the plane passed overhead, 
ghost of the earliest flying age. 

Another thrill was given the public when the Army airship 
TC5 came sailing along with a Messenger plane slung to the 
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bottom of its enclosed cabin. When the airship had reached 
an altitude of 1500 ft., the little plane was released, and after 
a short drop its pilot, Lieut. F. C. Vinter of Langley Field 
regained control of it and landed. : 

Finally Lieut. Harold Harris took off on the Barling 
Bomber, and carried a useful load of 4000 kg. to an altitude 
of 4000 ft., staying up 1 hr. 47 min. These records will be 
forwarded by the N.A.A. to the F.A.I. for authentication as 
world records. 

The closing event of the day was the 25 mi. light plane race 
for the Dayton Daily News Trophy. This was won by J. M. 
Johnson of Dayton on the Driggs-Johnson plane, fitt:4 with 
a 4 cyl. motoreyele engine, which averaged 64 mi./hr. for the 
race. E. Dormoy of McCook Field, flying a plane of his own 
construction, was second.with 54 mi./hr. 

A detailed account of this race, written by E. T Allen, 
light plane editor of Aviation, will be found elsewhere jn 
this issue. Mr. Allen will also tell the story of the 50 mi. 
race held the following day, which was won by H. C. Mum- 
mert of Garden City, L. I., who averaged 38 mi./hr. 

The three-day Dayton Air Meet ended Saturday, Oct. 4, 
with the high speed races for the John L. Mitchell ani Pulit- 
zer trophies. 


The Mitchell and Pulitzer Trophy Races 


Of the two races the contest among pilots of the 1st Pur- 
suit Group, from Selfridge Field, for the John L. Mitchell 
Trophy was by far the more interesting. In the first place, 
there were eleven entries—as against four in the Pulitzer 
race—and the greater number of competing ships, all evenly 
matched because they were strictly service types, made the 
race an exciting thing to watch. Second, the public was 
treated for the first time to a race between eleven PW8 Cur- 
tiss Pursuit ships, and the way these formidable fighters 
whizzed around the course must have been an eye opener even 
to many aeronautical people. 

The two previous annual races for the Mitchell Trophy 
were competed on MB3 and MB3A pursuit ships, an equip- 
ment which would still be mighty good as a first reserve in 
ease of war, but which today is far surpassed in performance 
by the new Curtiss and Boeing fighters. If the Dayton races 
revealed to the public that the Air Service still relies on 
modernized war designs for observation and bombing work, 
the Mitchell Trophy race at least showed that the 1st Pursuit 
Group—our totally inadequate air fighting foree—now dis- 
poses of a small number of one of the world’s finest fighting 
planes, the Curtiss PW8. 


A Symphony of Noise 


The race distance was 200 km. (124.27 mi.) and consisted 
of four laps over a 50 km. course. Unusually good speed was 
made in this event because of the flying start made by the 
contestants. It was the first race of the three days in which 
pilots circled the field for altitude and then dived into the 


starting line past the timers’ stand, right in front of the 
grandstand. 

Down they came ‘at steep angles, as if diving onto enemy 
planes, with the onrushing air shrieking around their stream- 
lined wires and combining with the drone of the Curtiss D12 
engines in an inferno of noise. It was an awe inspiring 
spectacle. 

The winner of the race was Lieut. Cyrus Bettis, who aver- 
aged 175.45 mi./hr. for the entire race. Close behind Bettis 
during the whole race was Lieut. Donald F. Stace, who fin- 
ished second with a total average speed of 173.7 mi./hr. 

An even harder contest developed between Stace and Lieut. 
Thomas K. Matthews, third place winner, who came in aver- 
aging 173.32 mi./hr., only four tenths of a mile less than 
Stace. These three pilots each won a cup donated by Brig. 
Gen. William Mitchell, Assistant Chief of Air Service. 


The Pulitzer Trophy Race 


The fifth annual race for the Pulitzer Trophy, which sym- 
bolizes the foremost high speed airplane racing the world 
over, started under tragic auspices. 

Four ships were in line, namely, the two Curtiss R6 racers 
which finished first and second in the 1922 Pulitzer Race at 
Detroit; the Verville-Sperry racer which was in last year’s 
race; and a new Curtiss PW8A pursuit plane. 

The four ships took off from W. Wright Field in the order 
named and flew toward the starting line where they turned 
and climbed several hundred feet to dive into the course. The 
first Curtiss racer, piloted by Capt. Burt E. Skeel of Selfridge 
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Line up for the start of the Pulitzer High Speed Race. 


L. to R. the Two Army Curtiss Racers; 


the Verville Sperry and 


the Curtiss Pursuit 
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Field, was just nearing the line in a fairly steep dive when 
suddenly it seemed to disintegrate and dive into the ground 
in « vertical nose dive. 


Skeel’s Accident 


The thing happened so quickly that even experienced ob- 
servers who had high-power glasses trained on Skeel‘s racer 
were unable to analyse what actually occurred. Bits of 
wreckage were seen floating down after the ship, but those 
best able to judge by reason of their experience were agreed 
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A Plausible Theory 


From a careful examination of the wreckage, and eyewit- 
nesses’ accounts of Skeel’s sudden dive, the most plausible 
theory of the accident is that the propeller broke in the air 
and literally tore the engine to pieces. This would explain 
the flash that Lieutenant Brookley saw in the air and also 
the fact that parts of the engine were found in a 300 ft. 
radius. Such an explosion naturally would have also torn the 
engine from its bed and generally have wrecked the center 
section fin which secures the top wing to the fuselage. As 
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1922 Army Curtiss Racer which collapsd in the Air at the start of the 1924 Pulitzer Race, killing the Pilot, Capt. B. E. 
Skeel. Two of these ships were reconditioned, fitted with 500 hp. Curtiss D/2A engines and wooden Air Service Propellers 


at McCook Field, and entered at Dayton. 


The other, piloted by Lieut. W. N. Brookley, finished 2nd in the Pulitzer 


Race at an average sPeed of 216.55 mi./hr. 


that no single part of the racer appeared to have given way 
first. Lieut. W. H. Brookley, who was flying the other Curtiss 
racer right behind Skeel, noticed a flash on the latter’s ship 
just before it fell in the fateful dive. 


The wreckage of the plane was found deeply embedded in 
10 ft. of muck beside a ereek which parallels the Government 
road to Dayton. The unfortunate pilot’s body, which was 
badly mutilated, was only found after the muck hole had been 
drained, which required hours of work. 

In the meantime bits of the wreckage, including a large 
number of engine parts, were found within a radius of 300 
ft. from where the plane had struck. They included several 
cylinders, parts of the valve gear, an oil strainer, etc. The 
greater portion of the engine, with one full bank of cylinders 
still on the erankease and the badly wrecked propeller were 
the first things dug out. It was noticed that while the blades 
of the propeller were broken off, some of the laminations had 
parted clean eut. The crankshaft was broken in two. Only 
small parts of the fuselage were found at first, but one of 
the wings was discovered nearly intact. It was only after 
the hole had been entirely drained that Skeel’s body was 
located together with portions of the fuselage and part of 
one wing, 


a result the top wing would have opened up in the middle, 
which would explain the numerous accounts that “everything 
seemed to go at once.” Besides, as part of the lower wing 
was found deeply embedded together with a portion of the 
fuselage, they must have struck together. This only rein- 
forees the theory that the plane was wrecked by an explosion 
and not by a wing flying off as some hasty reporters stated. 

This terrible accident quite naturally put a damper on 
the Pulitzer race. Captain Skeel was very popular in the 
Air Service as well as in the aircraft industry and his tragic 
death caused general sorrow and sympathy for his widow and 
two small children. 


Captain Skeel’s Career 


Captain Skeel entered the Air Service Aug. 9, 1920. He 
received his primary training at Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, 
Fla., and his advanced training with the 1st Pursuit Group, 
with which organization he has been since Aug 29, 1921. 

Before being transferred to the Air Service, Skeel was an 
officer in the Infantry. He was overseas from February to 
June, 1919, with the headquarters troop of the 14th Division. 
From July to October of the same year he was stationed in 
the office of the general sales agent at Paris, and from No- 
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vember, 1919, to April, 1920, he was American delegate to 
the Inter-Allied waterways commission at Cologne and Duis- 
burg, Germany. 
He was transferred back to the United States in December, 
1920, and to the Air Service in August of the succeeding year. 
Immediately before the start of the race, Captain Skeel 
was amusing the spectators by an exhibition of daring stunts. 
As he prepared to start on the fatal flight he remarked to 
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and the machine sliding through the air on its fuselage— 
if such a gross technical misrepresentation be allowed— 
haunts you for days. It’s like a vision of the dim, and per. 
haps not so dim, future. 

Alfred Verville, civilian engineer of McCook Field, who igs 
responsible for the design of this interesting racer, is to be 
congratulated on his well deserved success. In last year’s 
Pulitzer race the ship did not have a chance to show what 
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1922 Verville-Sperry Racer (500 hp. Curtiss D-12 Special engine)—winner of the 1924 Pulitzer fait with an average 
speed of 215.72 mi./hr. 


his mechanic that he was “going to win this race or else—” 

After Skeel’s accident the race for the Pulitzer Trophy was 
watched by thousands of anxious eyes. Some of the spectators 
knew that the two remaining racers—the PW8A is a straight 
pursuit ship—were three vears old, that they had been flown 
a good deal and that they were really. built for one. race—not 
for indefinite ra¢ing. 

Therefore, a general sigh of relief went up when the last 
Pulitzer entry had safely landed. This took longer than the 
actual race, for Lieutenant Brookley, undaunted by the death 
of his eemrade and friend, put his Curtiss racer through a 
vreat deal of stunting before he consented to come down. 
It was a fine exhibition of the indomitable Air Service spirit, 
but it made more than one racing official and pilot nervous. 

The Pulitzer Trophy and $5,000 in Liberty Bonds were 
won by Lieut. H. H. Mills, who flew his Verville-Sperry 
(520 hp. Curtiss D12A) cantilever monoplane to victory at 
an average speed of 215.72 mi./hr. This average was about 
28 mi./hr. slower than that of last year’s contest. 

The flight of the Verville-Sperry racer was extremely in- 
teresting to watch. It was more than that. It is not every 
day that one sees a plane consisting of nothing but a single 
wing, a body and tail surfaces cleave the air. For that is 
all the Verville-Sperry was in flight onee Lieutenant Mills, 
its pilot, had raised the retractable landing gear until the 
wheels disappeared in the apertures provided in the wings 
for that purpose. The writer witnessed this maneuver with 
the same mingled feelings as when the Verville-Sperry and 
the Bee-Line racers did it in the Pulitzer race held at Detroit. 
There is something strangely uncomfortable in watching a 
plane fold up its landing gear in flight as one would fold up 
a card table. Fourteen years of aviation practice really 
should make one blasé with regard to all possible flight ma- 
neuvers, but this picture of the wheels fading out of sight 


it was capable of performing. An unbalanced propeller set 
up such vibrations in the fuselage that the tail surfaces be- 
came practically inoperative and the pilot had to land hur- 
riedly right after crossing the starting line. 

This trouble was remedied shortly afterwards, the propeller 
being carefully rebalanced. Test flights as well as Lieutenant 
Mills’ race fully bore out the expectations of Mr. Verville 
that the ship would prove very fast as well as maneuverable. 
In faet, fitted with a metal propeller this racer attained a 
speed in excess of 225 mi./hr. over a kilometer course. This 
propeller was not used in the race, however, owing to the Air 
Service ruling that all the four Pulitzer racers would be 
fitted with identical service propellers. 

Lieutenant Brookley on the Curtiss R6 was a close runner 
up to Mills, and finished seeond averaging 214.75 mi./hr., 
which was about 10 mi. faster than the time made by Lieut. 
R. L. Maughan on the same ship in the 1922 Pulitzer race. 
Brookley won $2,500 in Liberty Bonds. 

Lieut. Rex K. Stoner of Langley Field was third on the 
Curtiss PW8A (460 hp. Curtiss D12), his average speed for 
the race being 167.95 mi./hr. He won $1,500. 


Trail Blazers and World Fliers 


Lieut. Oakley G. Kelley and Ezra Meeker, two trail blazers, 
passed in review before the grandstands. Kelley flew to 
Dayton from Vancouver, B. C., with Meeker as a passenger. 
They passed over the Oregon trail in 131% hr. Meeker blazed 
the Oregon trail years ago, and it took him six months to 
make the same distance that the airplane covered in slightly 
more than a half day. 

The world fliers flew to Wilbur Wright from MeCook Field, 
where they had arrived the day before, escorted by the Bar- 
ling bomber and a squadron of army pursuit ships. 
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Later the world fliers passed in review before the grand- 
stands in automobiles. They were greeted the entire length 
of the stands with rousing cheers. 

Planes carrying the world fliers, the winning ships of the 
John L. Mitehell Trophy race and the Barling bomber then 
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nual meeting of the Board of Governors of that organization 
held Sept. 26 at 501 Fifth Ave. New York. Henry M. 
Crane, President of the Society of Automotive Engineers, was 
elected First Vice-President. Allan Jackson, Vice-President 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), Chicago, Ill., was elected 
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The Curtiss Pursuit plane, model PW8A (460 hp. Curtiss D12 high compression engine), which finished third in the Pulitzer 
Trophy, maintaining an average speed of 167.95 mi./hr. 


> 


lined up in front of the judge’s stand as General Mitchell 
eongratulated the winners. 


The Bombing of New York 


The grand finale of the Dayton meet was the bombing, by 
a squadron of Martin Bombers, of a model city showing the 
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2nd Vice President; J. L. Callan, President Airships Ine., 
Hammondsport, N. Y., was elected 3rd Vice-President; Sher- 
man M. Fairchild, President, Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp., 
New York, was elected Treasurer; S. S. Bradley, General 
Manager and Asst. Treasurer; Luther K. Bell, Secretary, and 
Owen A. Shannon, Asst. Secretary. 
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Pilots who finished first, second and third in the Pulitzer Trophy Race (L. to R.) Lieut. H. H. Mills, (Verville-Sperry); 
Lieut. W. H. Brookley, (Army Curtiss Racer), and Lieut. R. K. Stoner (Curtiss Pursuit ) 


exact skyline of lower Manhattan. After a smoke screen had 
been artfully wrapped around the city, the bombers appeared 
overhead and blew the tall skyscrapers, that reached the height 
of the nearby pylon, to smithereens. And so everybody 
west of the Alleghanies went home highly pleased. 





A.C.C. Elects Officers and Governors 


Charles L. Lawrance, Vice-President of the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., was elected President of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America at the an- 


A new Board of Governors was elected, including the fore- 
going and also W. C. Young, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio; F. H. Russell, Vice-Pres., Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Corp., New York; Grover C. Loening, President 
Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corp., New York; C. G. 
Vineent, Vice-President, Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit; 
B. D. Thomas, Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corp., Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Charles H. Colvin, President, Pioneer Instrument Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Donald Douglas, President, The Douglas Company, 
Santa Monica, Calif.; J. M. Johnson, President, Johnson Air- 
plane & Supply Co., Dayton, Ohio; George P. Tidmarsh, 
Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash. 


My First American Air Meet 


By C. G. GREY 
Editor of The Aeroplane, London 


Having seen most of the big Continental Air Meetings since 
thet at Reims in August 1909, the first fiying race-meeting 
in the world, when Glenn Curtiss won the Gordon Bennett 
Cup, it is naturally interesting to compare them with the 
meeting at Dayton and so the readers of AvIATION may like 
to have some of the resultant impressions. 


First Impressions 


The first impression one received was that the aerodrome 
was magnificent, both in quantity and quality. But after one 
had walked a few times from the sheds to the time-keepers’ 
box one came to the conclusion that it was quite unnecessarily 
large. Be it said, the drivers of the various official cars which 
dashed up and down the road between the aerodrome and the 
enclosures were most kind to those of us who had nothing but 
out flat feet for transport. 

The next impression foreed upon one was that the enclosures 
were shockingly badly arranged from the point of view of 
those of the Public who wanted to see the flying. 


Royal Air Foree Pageant. Mr. Howard Wehrle was as kindly 
and at the same time as ruthless a starter as one has seen, 
He strikes one as being one of those Heaven-gifted individuals 
who ean hit a man in the jaw officially and then make him take 
it as a personal jest. The National Aeronautical Association 
did a good piece of work when it elected him Seeretary. 
One has hopes that N.A.A. in 1924-25 will become a real foree 
for the development of aviation in the United States instead 
of being rather a poor joke, as it seems to have been iv the 
past. 

The general executive management was cqually ood. 
Times or speeds were put up on the score-boards with won- 
derful promptitude. Information about the flying was given 
to the crowd by loud-speakers in a way which was highly in- 
formative if at times a trifle lurid. One has always argued 
that one of the best ways of interesting a erowd in flying 
events was to tell them about what was being done. In the 
past the only way to do it was by means of megaphones, each 
operated by a different individual, and the difficulty was to 























Ist Lieut. Cyrus Bettis, winner of 
John L. Mitchell Trophy 


Race 


One has no figures on which to argue, but it seemed as if 
the starting pylon, which was also the winning-post, was at 
least half a mile from the front of the crowd, instead of being 
about 150 yd. from the rails. 

Anyhow, there was the pylon struck right out in the wilder- 
ness. Then, about 700 yd. from it was the time-keepers’ and 
judges’ stand, another 100 yd. or so from that was a road, 
and 100 yd. farther back was the front row of eattle pens, 
dignified by the name of “boxes.” And the timekeepers’ 
stand, a huge thing, quite unnecessarily high, most successfully 
blanked the view of the boxes immediately behind it. 

These boxes were about 50 yd. or more deep, and behind 
them came the seatless enclosure for the mere mob.—One was 
surprised to see social inequality so emphasized in a demo- 
cratic country. There were no arrangements for food and 
drink such as one finds at English race-meetings, barring 
booths which sold sweet and fizzy drinks and door-step sand- 
wiches (Hamburgers, Hot Dogs and so forth) in booths such 
as one would find at the country fair. And, so far as one could 
see, there were no sanitary arrangements of any kind. It 
was all frightfully primitive and not at all what one would 
expect in so progressive a country. 


A Well Managed Mect 


On the other hand the actual running of the meeting was 


splendid. The events were started to the clock with a 
punetuality which one has never seen equalled except at our 


——— 
Lieut. D. M. Mvers, winner of 
Dayton Chamber of Commerce 


cere in | 





Lieut. D. G. Duke, winner 
of Liberty Engine Builders 
Trophy Race 





Race 


find a sufficiency of individuals to do the job. The advent of 
the loud-speaker removes that difficulty. 

One gathers that much of the credit for the excellence of 
the staff work at Dayton is due to Mr. Russell Shaw, and one 
would like to compliment him on his work. He goes about 
his job with a quiet cool efficiency which is most impressive. 
He struek one as a young man who is marked out for some- 
thing a good deal bigger in the Nation’s affairs than running 
an air meet. 


Splendid Flying 

The quality of the flying at the meeting was very high in- 
deed. Of course one knew before ever one came to America 
that the U. S. Army aviators are of the highest class. In 
fact it is accepted by those who have seen flying all over the 
world that the pilots of the United States and of the British 
Royal Air Force are on the average well in front of those of 
any other nation. The Army pilots were in the air practically 
the whole time throughout the meeting. If they were not 
actually competing they were coming in from or going out 
to other flying fields, or doing exhibition flights and never 
once did one see a bad take-off or landing. 

As in the ease of our Royal Air Force, they seem to be con- 
demned to fly ships of obsolete types—The Standard DH 
with a Liberty engine is very like our DH9a., and the Martin 
Bomber, though an excellent aircraft is of quite antiquated 
design. 
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The one thing which one envies the U. S. Army is the new 
pursuit ship, the Curtiss PW8a. It is far in front of any- 
thing in Europe which is in regular use. But one is told 
that even in the U. S. Army there are only enough to these 
ships to equip a single squadron on a war basis, complete with 


spares. And there ought to be ten or a dozen full squadrons 


of tliem. 
The Most Interesting Events 


U:doubtedly the most interesting events of the Meeting 
wer: the two races for service ships, one for PW8a’s. and one 
for ..artin bombers, for it showed just how much each pilot 
and is erew could do to persuade a few extra miles an hour 
out his machine and its engine. The pity was—from the 
poin. of view of the spectators—that these races were flown 
as tirie-trials and not as straight races. The aerodrome is 
pleni» big enough to allow starting ten or a dozen aeroplanes 


abres-t, and if the course be arranged to give a straight run 
for ten miles or so there need be no danger of bunching and 
colli: 1g at the first turn. Seen under the present arrange- 


ment ‘he ships get bunched in twos and threes after a few 
laps. 

Th formation flying by the Martin bombers, and the 
Thoms-Morse MB’s and the Curtiss PW8a’s was very im- 
pressive, especially the flying in close formation by three 
MB’s on the first day when the air was very bumpy. It is a 
pity that more ships were not available, for the pilots them- 
selves are quite capable of putting up as good a combined 
show as was given by our eighteen DH9a’s maneuvering in 
one formation at the last R.A.F. Pageant. 


Burt Skeel 

The exhibition of stunt fiying by poor Burt Skeel was as 
good as anything one has seen. He was evidently an all 
round pilot of the very highest class and the U. S. Army has 
sustained a very severe loss by his death. One does not pro- 
pose to say much about that affair, for it will naturally be 
handled by the regular staff of Aviation, but one would like 
to record a few impressions. 

At the start of the Pulitzer Race one was looking toward 
the starting pylon from the sheds, toward the sun, which was 
trying to break through a cloud. The Verville-Sperry had 
just crossed the line when one saw in the light of the sun 
what was apparently a bursting shell. The first impression 
was that a starting-bomb had been fired to signify that the 
race had begun and it struck one how silly it was to fire a 
bomb into the air when there were the two other machines 
diving tor the line behind the Verville. Then somebody long- 
side said “Skeel’s gone!” and one realised that the smoke 
and falling bits were actually the bursting of an aeroplane. 

As we walked toward the sheds one of the Army mechanics 
said “There, that’s those — — pencil-pushers and grafters, 
spending money in millions and making these fellows fly old 
worn-out ships that ought to be on the junk-heap.”—That 
may be taken as an indication of what the Army thinks 
(rightly or wrongly) about the lack of modern equipment. 
Later it was proved fairly conclusively that the wooden 
airserew burst. If so the unbalanced portion whirling like 
a flail must have yanked the engine to pieces. It is possible 
that a more modern ship, bui!t of new material throughout 
might have held the engine stiff enough to stand the strain. 
But it strikes one as being singularly imbecile to fit a wooden 


alrscrew to an engine of such power designed for such speed. 

Of the aeroplanes at the Meet one was most struck (apart 
from those beautiful Curtiss pursuit ships, which filled one 
with envy) by the Verville racer and the Barling bomber. 
The neat lines of the former, especially with its little under- 
carriage tucked up under its arm-pits, are quite fascinating. 


It seems worth developing a good deal further not as a fight- 
ing pursuit ship, but as a genuine super-high-speed scout. 
. The Barling Bomber 
The Barling is probably the World’s greatést aerial monu- 


tent of misplaced ingenuity and mis-spent money. It flies, 
that 's all one can say for it. And it was very amusing 
com ® Sperry Messenger with its little three-cylinder pop- 
bi : engines fly right over it at about twice the speed of the 
ge a As a war machine it is perfectly useless, for it 


even for an aerial funeral. It is about as ugly 
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as anything on the earth, except perhaps our famous Albert 
Memorial. It is not even funny, for though it looks like a 
performing elephant it cannot stand on its head without en- 
dangering valuable lives. To see the poor old thing all dolled 
up with aluminum paint waiting to be persuaded into the air 
by the gallant officer who flies it gave one a pretty fair im- 
pression of the lack of intelligence with which the equipment 
of the U. S. Army Air Service has been conducted during the 
past few vears. But it possibly has some value as a specimen 
of the World’s Worst Aircraft. 

One thing which was particularly interesting was the dis- 
play by a smoke-writing ship belonging to the Army. As a 
rule people only see the sky-writers as tiny specks thousands 
of feet away. It must have been highly educative to the crowd 
(such as it was) to see the smoke produced at close quarters. 

Incidentally the smoke-curtain dropped by a Martin bomber 
was of unusual interest. Our smoke-screens are generally 
dropped on the ground in chemical form so that the smoke 
rises from them. This falling curtain struck one as most in- 


genious. 
Hell’s Half Acre 

For those who were privileged to wander where they would 
the park for civilian ships was about the mest interesting part 
of the aerodrome. “Hell’s Half Acre,” as it was called, con- 
tained more initiative and pluck and energy and ingenuity, 
than all the rest of Wilbur Wright Field put together. The 
way those Gipsy Fliers and the proprietors of odd little firms 
in odd places have made respectable air-going ships out of 
bits and pieces of Government junk indicates the real growth 
of aviation in the United States. 

Probably half the population of America could not place 
Waco, Tex., and Forest Park, Ill. on the map. Yet those two 
towns (or cities, if they like to call themselves so) have turned 
out as neat civilian aircraft as one has seen. The Wacos, 
now built in Troy, Ohio are thoroughly useful tourers. And 
the cleverness shown by Mr. Yackey of Forest Park in turn- 
ing old Thomas Morse pursuit ships into regular cross-country 
aeroplanes with Curtiss eight-cylinder engines shows him to be 
a real aeronautical engineer, besides being, as his conversation 
convineed one, about as good a business man as is likely to 
be found in his section. The new Laird, built in Chicago, 
and the Swallows—also impressed one very favorably. 

The keenness of the private owners is shown by Mr. 
Merrill’s 1,000 mi. non-stop trip from Dallas, Tex., to Dayton 
on a Thomas-Morse with a Curtiss OX engine, and by another 
sportsman who flew down from Three Rivers, Canada, on a 
machine which looks like a Sopwith of sorts and has a rotary 
engine.—Wonderful pluck and enthusiasm. And of course 
there were heaps of Jennies. 

Hell’s Half Acre was dominated on Friday and Saturday 
by Mr. Bill Stout’s aluminum bus. This is a most convincing 
affair, even though it looks as if it ought to have come from a 
Chicago cannery rather than from Detroit. Lots of brain- 
matter must have been expanded in making it. And unlike 
so many brain-wave aircraft it actually flies and flies well. 

The various Curtiss Orioles struck one as very neat, 
especially that with the clipped wings with which Mr. Casey 
Jones lifted sundry prizes. The said Casey is one of the 
prettiest fliers (in the air, one means, not physically) one has 
ever seen. He never wasted a yard. 

The light acroplanes were disappointing. The Driggs- 
Johnson is easily the best job. The Mummert is good and 
workmanlike. The “Bath-Tub” is funny without being vul- 
gar, and the rest are just ordinary. 

If one had not been privileged to go and play round the 
machines and if one had not met so many interesting people 
one would have found the meeting deadly dull. The racing 
as such was not worth watching—barring the Army races. 
And one does not blame the Daytonians for stopping away 
in their hundreds of thousands. There is quite a lot to be 
done before air racing can be made attractive, even with the 
help of loud-speakers. But if decent prizes had been put up 
for the purpose, Hell’s Half Acre by itself could have pro- 
vided some of the best racing one could wish to see. 

As this is solely a racing issue one has not dealt witn 
political affairs, such as the N.A.A. meetings and so forth. 
Perhaps one may be permitted to spread oneself on these 
subjects at a later date. 





An Engineer’s View of the Races 


By EDWARD P. WARNER 


Professor of Aeronautics, 


The National Air Races have just been held for the fifth 
time. For the first time among those five occasions the 
Pulitzer, with no new machines entered, has failed to dominate 
the week, except through a tragedy, and for the second time 
among the five civilian contestants have had a really im- 
portant share elsewhere than in the “On-to” race. The aero- 
nautical engineer has had, or should have had, a fairer chance 
than ever before to see what a year can bring forth in the 
way of design progress. 

The conditional form of the verb in the last sentence was 
used advisedly. Owing apparently to an unfortunate series 


Mass. Inst. of Technology 


others tc compete against him on DH4s. From the pilot’s 
point of view such a procedure would seem very unfair, but 
a continuance of the policy observed at Dayton offers little 
to the engineer who will be unable to see machines in action 
at the races until they have passed through a couple of years 
of experimental development and been purchased in quantity. 
So far as Army and Navy machines are concerned that may 
not be very important. Any properly qualified person can 
see them at MeCcok Field, Anacostia, or wherever else they 
may be sent, while they are still in the experimental stage, 
and full and accurate performance data quickly become avail- 

















Martin Commercial Model 70, Wright E4 200 hp. engine, which, piloted by Cy Caldwell, secured 2nd prize in the Aviation 
Town and Country Club Race for Speed and Efficiency 


of misunderstandings the situation with regard to passes and 
arm-bands reached and remained in a state of continual 
strain, and designers of unquestioned eminence were repeated- 
ly expelled from the field with seant courtesy, a climax being 
reached on the occasion of the first light plane race, when 
everybody, including representatives of the technical press 
and members of the contest committee, was not only kept away 
from immediate contact with the ships but was driven clear 
back to the hangars, whence the take-off characteristics could 
be observed only in the most general way and whence, the race 
started, the competing machines could not even 
identified without field glasses. 

The most striking thing about the meet from a technical 
point of view was the startling dearth of new designs. Of 
the nine events, not counting the Mulvihill Trophy and the On- 
to-Dayton, the four which were competed only by the Army 
brought forth nothing not in existence a year ago except the 
PW8A. There are new ships in plenty at MeCook Field, 
but they did not appear in competition, perhaps because the 
officials of theAir Service were loath to present the first prize 
cut of hand to the pilot assigned to fly one of the modern 
observation machines such as won at St. Louis while ordering 


once be 


able. In the ease of the civilian machines, however, the races 
form the only point of assembly, and it is to the races that 
we shall look for evidence of progress. This year, except 
among the light planes and in a few other isolated instances, 
we did not find it. 

Among the nine races four, as already mentioned, were 
purely military. The remaining five included two for light 
planes, which will be reserved for separate consideration. 
The other three were all limited to machines with piston dis- 
placement below a specified figure, 800 cu. in. in two cases 
and 510 in the third, and in all eases it was required that 
at least one passenger in addition to the pilot be provided 
for, with still another in one of the 800 in. contests. The 
event for ships with OX5s or other engines of substantially 
equivalent size was won by the same machine that took it at 
St. Louis, the Hartzell biplane, the speed being somewhat 
higher this year than last if memory serves correctly mm the 
absence of last year’s official figures. I must confess myself 
greatly surprised at the performance of that ship, which ap- 
pears to possess no very unusual features except the form © 
the radiator and its position above the fuselage, and which 
has not been clipped to an abnormally small wing area, and it 
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must be rated as an exceedingly interesting development, even 
if not exactly a new one. I have no means of knowing what 
power is actually being extorted from that particular OX, but 
the securing of a straightaway speed of over 100 mi./hr. with 
any OX, a two-passenger load, and a reasonably good climb- 
ing capacity and landing speed is a notable feat. Another 
comparative novelty in the same event was the new Swallow, 
of which there were several, and which attracted attention 
principally by the the extreme neatness of the cowling around 
the nose and by the beautiful example of aluminum-working 
offered by the spinner. 


Winners in Speed Events 


‘he winners in the 800 eu. in. speed events could hardly be 
elassed as new. Casey Jones had suppressed about a third 
of the wing on his Oriole, and would have “conquered 
all that came within his sight, and looked around for more 
when he was through,” had it not been for a forced landing 
in the last part of the last lap in one race, after two victories 
were already placed to his credit. His retirement left the 
field open for an SVA of pre-historic origin, the principal 
point of interest in the wing being the way in which the pilot 
utilized the ground effect by flying at an altitude of some 
twenty feet whenever the terrain permitted. One of the fast- 
est-looking of them all, a Swallow, quite different from the 
standard type which bears that name, with a wing span of 
little more than 20 ft., a Lamblin radiator under the fuselage, 
and a Wright engine of 180 hp., unfortunately was eliminated 
before it had any chance to give a real measure of its speed. 
The efficiency contest did go to a comparatively new machine, 
the “three-place” Swallow, which actually carried a load 
equivalent to four passengers, and that with an engine pre- 
sumably giving an output of only about 125 hp., and carried 
them at nearly ninety miles an hour, a performance compara- 
ble with that of the Hartzell. The Martin Commercial, which 
ran second to the Swallow in efficiency, is of course new since 
last year, but has already been fully described in these 
columns. 


The Yellow Aircab 


Another novelty, in the sense that it was unusual rather than 
that it was entirely new, in the 800 in. class was the Bellanca 
monoplane which won the, efficiency contest at St. Louis last 
vear, re-christened in its somewhat modified form the Yellow 
Aircah, and fitted with interior furnishings strongly reminis- 
eent of those in earth-bound taxis. An eternity of engine 


troubles never gave Colonel Hartney, who sponsored it, a fair 
chance to show it off, but there is no doubt of its efficiency, 
carrying as it does five people with an engine giving only about 
100 hp., and it is hoped that its operation will prove profitable 


at rates much lower than anything previously considered in 
this country, even well below the prices charged by the DH3 
in England. The most startling innovation in the design is 
the elimination of shock-absorbers, the tires alone being de- 
pended on, probably the first time since the Deperdussin racer 
of 1913 that that has been done. This writer, at least, views the 
scheme with grave scepticism, for while it may work nicely 
on regular fields liberal shock-absorption is likely to be badly 
needed in foreed landings and in the small and rough fields 
to which a taxi-plane, perhaps more than any other, will often 
have to operate. The pilot is placed behind the passengers, 
an arrangement to which I have always been violently opposed 
in commercial airplanes on grounds of safety, even though it 
greatly simplifies balance, and the raising of the forward part 
ot the top of the fuselage to give satisfactory head room in 
the cabin makes the vision forward from the pilot’s cockpit 
rather poor. It is understood, however, that measures are to 
he taken to work improvement in that respect. 


The Stout Air Sedan 


One of the most important of the machines on display at 
Wilbur Wright Field was not entered in the races at all. 
The Stout Air Sedan, representing as it does the first true 
commercial airplane of fairly large size and having an en- 
closed cabin to be built in the United States and given a 
thorough service trial under non-military conditions, and also 
the first all-metal machine produced in this country for other 
than military use, was worthy of and received the closest 
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serutiny. Its existence and its performance confirm a sus- 
picion long entertained by many Americans, that Fokker and 
Junkers have no special magic and that what they have done 
in the production of commercial machines can be duplicated 
by anyone possessed of a certain experience in and talent for 
design, willing to spend liberally of both time and money, 
especially the former, in carrying the work through the de- 
velopmental stages, and willing also to strike out boldly along 
new lines, eecentric though they may appear, when a new 
method seems likely to offer an improvement over an old. The 
first part of this article was typed from a comfortable seat 
on board of the Stout machine en route from Dayton to 
Detroit, but a storm foreed the abandonment of the trip and 
the manuscript is being finished on the train. 


Merrill’s Jenny 


Another entertaining exhibit in the “cabbage patch,” which 
appeared in only one race and did not meet with much suc- 
cess there, was the revamped “Jenny” in which M. M. Merrill 
flew through from Dallas to Dayton, a distance of 870 mi., 
without stop, starting with 102 gal. of gas and arriving with 
30 still on hand. There are no official records in that class, 
but Mr. Merrill’s flight must have come near establishing a 
world’s mark for training machines with war-time engines as 
heavy as the OX. Most of the “Canucks” and “Jennies” and 
Standards and Avros at the field, like Merrill’s, have been 
extensively re-modeled, and there are not a great many of 
any sort. Of the fifty-one machines in the On to Dayton race 
only fourteen were listed on the entry blanks as of war-time 
training types. The problem of the Army’s surplus stock 
seems to be making headway toward solving itself. 


The Light Planes 


Last of all, but second to none in interest and importance, 
come the light planes, of which nine were entered and six 
actually appeared on the field. The dominant feature of the 
operation of all six was power plant trouble, thirty miles 
without a forced landing being the record of the week. The 
four-cylinder engines seemed, on the whole, to act better than 
the V types, but all alike were bad, and the one American 
constructor who has powered an airplane with a flat twin 
motoreyele engine has had just about as much trouble with 
that. Two days at Dayton sufficed to demonstrate beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that present day motorcycle power 
plants approaching the 80 cu. in. size are unfit for airplane 
service, whatever the merits of the smaller motorcycle engines 
used in the British light plane meet of 1923, and to show with 
almost equal clarity the shortcomings of the V twin, whatever 
its design and construction. The vibration characteristics 
are too bad. Engines which run smoothly and continuously 
when installed in motoreycle frames refuse to give even one 
minute of non-stop operation in a fuselage. One of the most 
persistent of the groups of light plane experimenters had 
their ship out for trial no less than five times during the week 
preceding the meet, and on every occasion except one more 
or less serious engine trouble developed before the machine 
had been in the air 15 see. 


The Driggs-Johnson 


The most attractive of the light machines, both in design 
and by virtue of its beautiful construction, was that designed 
by Mr. Driggs, formerly engineer for the Consolidated Air- 
craft Corporation, and built by the Johnson Flying Service. 
It won the first race, but only came in second in the other, after 
a multiplicity of forced landings, at a speed slightly in excess 
of twenty miles an hour. The machine is distinguished by the 
use of a cantilever monoplane wing of comparatively high 
aspect ratio mounted well above the fuselage, the pilot being 
completely enclosed by a celluloid screen and so seated that 
his body projects from the fuselage much farther than is 
customary, thus affording exceptionally good vision. The 
cowling around the four-cylinder engine is very neat, so much 
so that one felt some fears for the cooling, and the whole job 
is extremely clean in appearance. Its equivalent flat plate 
area in parasite resistance must have been at least a third less 
than that of any other machine entered. The most notable 
structural feature was the use of plywood wing covering, 
which has hitherto been confined to fast ships on which there 
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was danger of the covering being ripped away by the suction 
over the leading edge, to large or speedy cantilever monoplanes 
liable to wing flutter, and to gliders, in which weight is of 
little importance. As in the Hannover Vampyr and several 
other cantilever monoplane gliders of high aspect ratio, the 
plywood stops about at the normal location of a rear spar, 
and the trailing edge is covered with fabric. 
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Brig. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Air Service and 


Frederick B. Patterson, Retiring President of N.A.A., at 
the Races 


If the prize for appearance goes. to the Driggs-Johnson 
machine, that for originality must certainly be awarded to 
the one built hy Mr. Dormoy, assistant chief engineer at 
McCook. As the first tractor with a nacelle that has been 
seen in America for a number of years it promptly won the 
title of “The Flying Bathtub,” but despite its eccentric ap- 
pearance it acted very well in flight, and despite the large 
number of exposed struts and wires it showed excellent 
efficiency, its straightaway speed probably being about equal 
to that of the Mummert machine and inferior only to John- 
son’s. The whole structure was simple in the extreme, each 
side of a split landing gear being hinged to the “keel” of the 
nacelle and the tail being supported only by three tubular 
booms. The distance between supports along the beams ap- 
peared somewhat excessive for the cross-sectional dimensions 
of the tubes, in view of the possibility of local damage to an 
exposed and relatively thin-walled tube, although undoubtedly 
amply strong so long as the tubes remain uninjured. This 
machine, like Johnson’s, had a four-cylinder engine. 

There should have been very general satisfaction among 
light plane enthusiasts when the second race was won by H. C. 
Mummert, for he was the first American engineer to take up 
the study of the low-powered airplane during the post-war 
period, and has earned by long and patient effort whatever 
reward he may gain. His machine, mounting a V engine, the 
only one of that type to stay in the air for more than two min- 
utes during the meet, was a cantilever monoplane with the wing 
low on the fuselage and with no very unusual features except 
the bringing of the veneer-covered fuselage to a horizontal 
knifc-edge at the rear and the placing of the shock absorbers 
inside the wing. Inclined tubes hinged to the fuselage carry 
the stub axles and are connected through hinge-pins to ver- 
tical tubes which run up to the wings and carry the shock- 
absorbers at their upper ends. Parasite resistance of the 
landing gear is reduced to a minimum and a very wide track 
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is secured, but shock-absorber maintenance would seem likely 
to be rather troublesome. 

The rest of the light machines were all biplanes and none 
of them were at all extraordinary in aspect except the Mix 
Flying Arrow, which was built a number of years ago and 
which has an aspect ratio in the neighborhood of 2.5. The 
only thing about any of them that stands out in memory is 
the phenomenally slow take-off of the Heath product, which 
appeared to leave the ground at a ground speed of some 
cight miles an hour and to hover along more and more slowly 
until, just before it finally stalled completely, dropped, and 
turned over, it seemed to be almost stationary in a wind 
which cannot have exceeded twenty miles an hour. With that 
exception, minimum speeds were rather higher than a light 
plane’s are ordinarily expected to be, and it is doubtful if 
any one among the three monoplanes which actually did 
preetically all of the flying could have flown at less than 
thirty-five miles an hour when high enough to miss the ground 
effect. These machines have traveled a long ways from the 
gliders on which they are supposed to be based. Incidentally, 
it is of interest to observe that the Air Ministry’s recent com- 
petition for speed range for light two-seaters was won by a 
machine with a minimum speed of very nearly forty milcs an 
hour. 

That, in brief, is the story of design at Dayton, and it is 
not an inspiring one on the whole. From it there emerce a 
few general conclusions, of which the most concrete is that 
the airplane industry in its present state cannot be expected to 
produce a brand-new lot of machines of any considerable size 
to bring to the races each year. The number of really new 
types of commercial airplanes, of all sizes combined, designed 
or first built in any single year, is insufficient to leaven the 
whole mass from the point of view of the seeker after engi- 
neering novelties. ‘The light plane, however, offers an escape. 
Cheap enough to be built by numerous amateurs and to per- 
mit any company interested to get out an entirely new ex- 
perimental design at least once a year without feeling itself to 
be assuming an intolerable burden, the light plane should re- 
store an interest in racing which now seems inevitably on 
the wane. More than two-thirds of this year’s machines were 
built by private individuals, and all except one of the six at 
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The Air Mail leaves little to chance. Life preserver, para- 
chute, snowshoes and 450,000 watt landing lights provide the 
last word in safety appliances 


the line were flown by the designer or builder. It is safe to 
say that if this year’s light plane contests are duplicated next 
year, so far as rules and prizes are concerned, and if an engine 
suited to the small airplane’s special requirements comes on the 
market in the meantime, there will be at least twice as many 
entries as there were at Dayton and they will a better lot of 


ships. 
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A First Impression of the Races 


By ALEXANDER KLEMIN 


Associate Professor of Aeronautics, New York University 


Atter the tremendous success of the St. Louis meet and the 
wonderful records made there in the. Pulitzer Trophy race, 
the Dayton race might appear to be somewhat of an anti- 
elimsx. A splendid opportunity for the service officers, the 
manufacturers, the engineers and pilots to get together, to 


rency and eement old friendships and especially to gossip, 
put sot productive of technical lessons or surprising develop- 
men's. A seeond thought however will lead to the conclusion 
that the meet was just as valuable and instructive as the St. 


Louis meet, but with a different orientation. 


Flying Becoming a Commonplace 


Perhaps more valuable than the races themselves as a dem- 
onstration of airplane practicability was the gathering of the 
hosts of visitors. The flying fraternity is not always blessed 
with much riches. It is certainly much cheaper to fly in a 
friendly plane than to buy railway transportation, certainly 
more comfortable and quicker. Accordingly for many days 
preceding the races there was much wire pulling to secure 
an air journey. The manner in which some planes came 
loaded in was truly extraordinary. If a three-seater plane, 
with 2 150 Hispano engine can stagger in quite comfortably 
with a pilot and five passengers, there is no knowing what an 
airplane ean really do! And it is an extraordinary fact that 
the greater part of the 175 or so contesting planes flew in from 
all points of the compass, without much special preparation, 
and with no casualties beyond one cras®, and a forced landing 
or two in fairly amenable cornfields. 

Perhaps even more agreeable to men interested in aviation, 
is the fact that flying visitors were not exclusively men whose 
interests lay in aeronautics. The Babbits of numerous Main 
Streets in the Middle West were evidently convinced of the 
safety and comfort of flying. Anyhow they came along 
readily with gypsy fliers, in regular passenger carrying ships, 
in converted Jennies. If we consider that a medical man 
from Chieago piloted his own plane and took a brother medico 
along, that a clothes merchant of St. Jo, Mo., took a first flight 
and reached Dayton in a day, avoiding the 24 hr. train journey 
and sleeper discomforts of his fellow townsmen, we certainly 
have cause for jubilation. 

Flying is becoming commonplace. 


The Gypsy Builder 


To the writer of these notes, some of the most interesting 
machines at the meet were those of the “gypsy builder,” if a 
term analgous to that of “gypsy flier” may be coined. The 
gypsy builder generally starts work by rebuilding a govern- 
ment machine which he has bought cheaply and then passes on 
to an original design of his own. He has no very great fund 
of technical knowledge at his command, and he cannot call 
readily on the services for information, since he is not a gov- 
ernment contractor. His financial resources are never very 
large, and he seeks to build as cheaply as possible. He is 
often regarded with a certain, good-natured contempt. He 
cither uses his products himself or he sells very largely to 
the gypsy flier, likewise of limited resources. And perhaps 
in these very handicaps lie his strength. 

The gypsy machines were in all eases perfectly reasonable 
ships, with no heinous eccentricities. That their builders 
understood the intricacies of Dynamic Stability is improbable. 
But the planes seemed to have due measure of balance, and, 
to fly well. They attained very fair speeds for their horse- 


power loadings. They were, in appearance at least, reason- 
ably safe structurally. In other words these builders by 
Intuition, practical experience or in some other mysterious 


manncr seemed to have learned the simple fundamentals of the 


airplane and to have applied them in a reasonable manner. 
an vover these gypsy builders appeared to follow modern 
el 


cies in design. Thus quite definitely one might notice 


that for small ships the two bay truss had disappeared and 
given place to the cleaner and simpler single bay truss. 
During the war and for years after, it had seemed necessary 
to engineers to leave a large portion of their motors exposed 
even on fast pursuit ships. The various Pulitzer races showed 
that motors could be cowled in completely, with mere stubs 
left for the exhausts, with the cowling carefully and beauti- 
fully following the contour of a V motor. The gypsy build- 
ers grasped this immediately, and hence their almost invariable 
practice of cowling in the engine in streamline form. They 
seemed to know quite well that laboratory tests and flight 
experience indicated greater efficiency for free sir radiators 
and accordingly nose radiators scarcely appeared in their 
ships. Chassis tended to the elimination of the axle, and to 
a clean appearance generally. The gypsy builders have also 
thoroughly learned the virtues of high lift wings in securing 
more useful load. They also seem to have learned the art 
of building lightly yet with sufficient safety, and the proof 
is in the inereasing useful loads carried. An OX5 which 
used to be just sufficient to propel a two seater Jenny through 
the air, is now ealled upon to carry at least a pilot and two 
passengers. 


Deserved Credit 


And the gypsy builders employ no extraordinary materials, 
no steels of rare specifications. Theirs are cheap ships within 
reach of the pilot’s purse even,in the case of the multi-seaters. 

In other words, the gypsy builders by a practical process 
attain at the same general conceptions of progress as the more 
highly informed, more adequately trained engineers, even if 
they do not reach the degree of finish that the engineers ob- 
tain. And since they are in closer touch with the barnstormer, 
the pilot, the man in a small city who wants to fly for 
pleasure, they have perhaps come nearer to giving such people 
what they want at a moderate price. 

Of course the gypsy builder cannot endure forever. He 
will either cease to be a gypsy or cease to be at all. But in 
the meantime let us give these men due credit, and acknowledge 
that in an imperfect, occasionally dangerous manner they are 
yet close to the point of giving customers other than the 
government reasonable ships at moderate prices. 


Commercial Planes are Really Advancing 


The group of commercial races including the On-to-Dayton 
races, the National Cash Register Trophy et alia. were very 
encouraging. The On-to-Dayton race confirmed the im- 
pression that flying was an every day affair, that “Casey” 
Jones, who qualified twice to all intents and purposes, could 
be trusted to take anyone, anywhere by plane at the shortest 
notice and without any special preparation; that the heralded 
Yellow Air Cab service might well be a reasonable venture. 
The contesting machines and their records in the other races, 
indicated that if the “gypsies” had profited by the progress 
of service machines, the more orthodox builders of commercial 
aircraft had profited even more. We all remember the day 
when a Curtiss JN with a 100 hp. motor and a pilot and one 
passenger was the acme of commercial aircraft with a maxi- 
mum speed of 70 mi./hr. or so. Surely it is progress that 
nowadays 90 mi./hr. ean be counted on with the same motor, 
and an extra passenger thrown in. Surely the Bellanca de- 
signed, Yellow Air Cab with its 90 hp. Anzani and its com- 
fortable cabin seating 4 passengers is somewhat of a marvel. 
What could be more promising than to see the Waco machine, 
with a reliable 200 hp. Hall Scott, six cylinder vertical, an 
area of 532 sq. ft. and a weight empty of 1900 lb. bring in 


* six passengers in addition to the pilot and mechanic. Has 


anything in European practice surpassed the Stout machine, 
making well over 100 mi./hr. on the same old and reliable 
Liberty motor, with a pay load of one ton and four hours 
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fuel at full engine capacity, and a well thought out all metal 
construction. It is often claimed that while America holds 
most of the records, speed, and distance, endurance, ¢ross- 
country and what not, her designers cannot build commercial 
planes. No better refutation is possible than these few 
figures. And we might have selected other ships for the 
purpose of the same argument. Undoubtedly American de- 
signers are improving, in spite of all difficulties the economy 
and practicability of their commercial ships. 


The Speed Races 


If the sad disaster and the lack of novelty in the Pulitzer 
race were taken at their face value, we might be greatly dis- 
appointed. But surely no better additional justification of 
the Pulitzer races could exist than the Curtiss Pursuit planes 
a direct derivative of the Curtiss racers of last year, and cer- 
tainly superior in their particular sphere to any other planes 
in the wor!d. 
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The turning of the tables by the Verville-Sperry on the 
Curtiss Racer (even though this was a 1922 model) is interest- 
ing. Perhaps the monoplane is not quite definitely the 
superior of the biplane for speed purposes. Given a smaller 
body, which the Verville-Sperry might well have, and re- 
membering that its thick monoplane wing along provides an 
easily embodied retractible chassis, and remembering also that 
the efficiency possibilities of tapered thick wings have not 
yet been exploited to their limit, is it not possible that a mono- 
plane might yet be built to beat the best biplane now available? 

The race was the occasion for the second failure in the 
air of an Army racer. These splendid ships are beyond 
question as structurally sound as their type can be. But is it 
not possible that the practical limit of speed has been reached, 
because the extreme violence of the maneuvers which may be 
imposed by pilots in such racers are beyond their structural 
capacity ? 

It is of course impossible to say what exactly was the cause 
of the disaster at Dayton. If indeed there was a propeller 
failure, this might well be expected in a violent dive with 
engine on. The propeller then ceases to be a propulsive screw, 
and becomes an air brake with no retarding torque exercised 
on the engine, or with even an accelerating torque. In such 
a ease the engine must race, just as a motor car engine going 
down a hill, and centrifugal forces on an air screw vary un- 
fortunately as the square of the rotational velocity. 

Level headed Maj. R. W. Schroeder of altitude fame has 
made the thoroughly practical suggestion that the Pulitzer race 
be restricted to civilian contestants, now unable to compete 
with the Army and Navy for financial reasons. This might 
bring speeds down for a time, but would allow the distinction 
of the Pulitzer Trophy to be utilized for the improvement of 
commercial aircraft speeds—while the services and manufac- 
turers engaged on service planes could be engaged in gradual- 
ly increasing Pursuit ship speeds to a level with those of the 
racers. 
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Light Powered Planes 


The discussion and analysis of the light powered plane 
events would merit considerably more time and space than 
at the disposal of the writer. It is gratifying to see the type 
implanted on American soil. It is a pity that engines 
specially designed for light aircraft were not available or 
employed. There is little doubt that an engine of slower 
r.p.m. and larger displacement should be pressed into service, 
and chain or gear drives dispensed with, if power plant 
troubles are to be avoided. Orthodox design of the hichest 
type of refinement will earry the day in this type of plane— 
compare the Driggs-Johnson and the Dormoy planes. 

There are one or two points which merit particular con- 
sideration by designers. Is it not better to give these small 
jobs just a trifle more power? Surely it is better to sacrifice 
the wonderful conception of flying at the absolute minimum 
of power or thereabouts, and to secure a greater speed range 
and less chance of stalling. Since one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of the light plane, is its ability to get out of 
a small field, should not its power and climb be increased to 
clear obstructions? Were not the contesting light planes at 
Dayton singularly disappointing from the point of view of 
get-away because they were heavily loaded per horsepower 
and not too light in loading per square foot of wind surface? 

These planes are undoubtedly tricky to fly in gusty weather. 
Granted that they are very safe on a crash, and extremely 
responsive to control, they would be safer still if difficulties 
in gusty weather were removed. A mathematical investigation 
of this point leads to the conclusion that small planes of low 
loading are actually more stable dynamically than their larger, 
geometrically similar prototypes. But in gusty weather, very 
stable planes are decidedly more difficult to fly than slightly 
stable ones. An oscillation is more rapidly damped out in 
a very stable plane, but the initial effect of a gust may be 
more violent. The correct theoretical solution is to make the 
raachines very slightly stable statically and to provide rela- 
tively enormops damping. In other words to make both 
longitudinal and lateral dihedrals very small, or even to omit 
a lateral dihedral, and to provide very lengthy tail arms and 
wings of very large aspect ratio. Mr. Driggs the designer of 
the Johnson-Driggs plane confirms this view from a practical 
standpoint, and from the reports of the pilot flying this par- 
ticular craft. Perhaps a conclusion based on the rare agree- 
ment of mathematies and practice is worth consideration. — 





Two New Fairchild Subsidiaries 


Continuous expansion of the aerial survey business of the 
lairchild Aerial Camera Corpn., has led to the formation 
of two subsidiary companies. The first, to be known as 
Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Ine. will handle the aerial surveys 
branch of the business, while the ‘other, the Fairchild Flying 











Eight Passenger Cabin Waco, with 
Dayton visitor 


Liberty 6 engine—A 


Corpn., will direct operations involving contracts for flying 
of every description and own and operate the airplanes for- 
merly owned by the parent organization. The new sub- 
sidiaries became operative Sept. 4. 

Fairchild Aerial Camera Corpn. will continue to manu- 
facture cameras, instruments and aeronautical equipment and 
will finance and manage the two new subsidiaries, in addition 
to the Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Ltd., of Canada. 
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“Speed and 







Efficiency ” 


The Light Plane Events and Entries 
By E. T. ALLEN 


The Dayton Races are over. The 510 hp. single-seater 
racers have made their speed; the standard DH’s have com- 
pleted their annual rounds; and the great Bomber has heaved 
its heavy way around the field. 

Somewhere during the three great carnival days, were 
scheduled two events for light planes, the first, event number 
8 of the Dayton Air Races, a 25 mi. speed and climb race 
for the Dayton Daily News Trophy, and the second, a speed 
and “efficiency” race of 50 mi. for the Dayton Bicycle Club 
and the Engineers Club trophies. 


Activities on Thursday 


There were nine light planes entered for these events; six 
took to the air, and three finished the course. One wonders, 
however; if, in spite of the slight tendency to depreciation on 
the part of the officials, the average man who saw the races 
from behind the fenee, will net remember more then any 
other one thing, the light planes, and will not talk aviation 
during the next year on that one basis. Here was, perhaps, 
the official inception of light planes in America. 

On the first day of the meet, no light plane events were 
scheduled, and entrants were busy assembling, adjusting, and 
motor tuning. The usual last minute completions were in 
evidenee, and it seemed quite certain that at least two of the 
entries would not appear. The machines of Mr. Wixon, with 
Wixon engines, seemed to be suffering with the standard 
difficulty: engines. The Huff-Daland light plane with the big 
chief Indian engine is still awaiting either a new engine, or 
someone to make the old one adaptable to light planes. The 
A4 sits in Washington waiting for new pistons after but 58 
min. in the air. Other light planes throughout the country, 
especially those with V type motorcycle engines found it im- 
possible to get to the meet, largely because they could get no 
cooperation with the motoreycle engine people. 

Those machines that were at the field on Thursday, except 
the two with the four cylinder motors, were worked upon all 
day at their power installations. In the evening short flights 
were made, but they did not seem very promising from the 
point of view of engine reliability. The little Driggs-Johnson 
“Jimmie” flew over from the Johnson airdrome, and Dormoy 
flew in from MeCook Field. These were the lone bright spots 
of the day for the light plane enthusiasts. 


Dayton Daily News Race 


On Friday, things looked better. Hours before the Dayton 
Daily News race, all was ready with at least six machines. 
The Heath “Feather” was not entered in this event as Mr. 
Heath was saving his engine for the following day. The entry 
of Mr. Mix was not expected to make an attempt at flight 
because of its very tiny span. The other five light planes were 
taken to their positions on the starting line, and those who 
were lucky enough to obtain the necessary official arm bands 
crowded out to see the show. 

When the gun was fired, Johnson was given the signal to 
start. The machine accelerated quickly, left the ground at 
about 40 mi./hr., and climbed easily. “Jimmie” rounded the 
pylon in the best Pulitzer style, and was off on the climb to 
the 500 ft. balloon 2 mi. distant. The climb was apparently 
no effort at all for the little ship, and its speed on the straight 
away was very good. 

The next signal started Mr. Dormoy’s parasol monoplane. 
His four eylinder engine hummed confidently and lifted the 
425 lb. machine off the ground at a very low air speed. The 
high speed, however, was noticeably less than Johnson’s, but 
the climb did not seem to tax the engine severely. 

On the third signal the Mummert low wing monoplane took 
off, followed closely by the Snyder biplane and the Fasig- 
Turner biplane, all three with 74 cu. in. V type motorcycle 
engines. The Fasig machine had engine failure right at the 
start, and Snyder’s Indian stopped on the first lap. A forced 
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landing on very bad ground put an end to the hopes of Sny- 
der, who has had his little ship ready for a race since 1920. 
Mummert’s Harley-Davidson seemed quite good for the first 
two laps, but then he landed with carburetor trouble. 


Johnson Wins 


Honors easily went to Johnson, with Dormoy second. The 
hopes of the others were bent on the race scheduled for the 
following day. In the meantime all the advocates of larger 
engines tor light planes came up to proclaim their victory. 
There was one argument in which it was held on one side that 
the results of this race were proof positive of the need of 
engines of larger displacement. Mr. Hamilton declared that 
his light plane—in fact any light plane that was to be at all 
practical, would have an engine of 160 cu. in displacement. 
One of the light plane builders held that this was not a light 
plane at all. There was, he said, undoubtedly a field for the 
type of plane equipped with the 160 cu. in. engine, but there 
was also, he held, the possibility of developing more thorough- 
ly the light plane. One of our English guests had, so he said, 
nothing but contempt for light planes in general, although it 
was pointed out that he writes in a favorite aeronautical 
jourral that the future of commercial aviation depends upon 
the development of the 10 hp. per passenger airplane, a 
product pointed to and proved possible by the Lympe light 
plane performances. 

Altogether the light planes aroused more argumentation 
than any other phase of the meeting, except among those for 
whom these modest beginnings were “beneath contempt.” 

Trial Light Plane Event 

On the next day was scheduled a “speed and efficiency” race 
for light planes. Six were lined up ready for the starters 
gun, the seventh having crashed the day before. Johnson, 
Dormoy, and Mummert, got off as before in the three mono- 
planes. Heath crashed on take off in bumpy air, and Dack, 
flying the Fasig-Turner biplane did not get his Indian engine 
operating properly. 

Johnson’s first lap was recorded at an average of 50 mi./hr. 
Dormoy came second at 40, and Mummert, third at 38 mi./hr. 
On the second lap, however, Johnson made a forced landing 
on account of a stoppage in the gas line. He was reported 
by the announcer as repairing the difficulty and making ready 
for a second attempt. His foreed landing occurred in a 
plowed field which the pilot and landing gear negotiated 
beautifully. The little bus was carried across fences to an 
adjoining field from which a takeoff was possible. It was a 
shame that the visitors to the races missed this takeoff since 
it was one of the neatest bits of maneuvering in a light plane 
ever recorded. The field was on a hillside bordering a deep 
drop to a wooded stream below. A barb wire fence ran along 
the edge of the cliff from which the takeoff was planned. The 
highest of the weeds in the path of the machine were removed, 
and the fence pushed over and held down by volunteer as- 
sistants. Then Jimmie in the “Jimmie” started at the upper 
side of the field, ran down the hill, bounced into the air at 
the fence, settled into the valley below, turned to avoid the 
tops of the highest trees, and as he says by luck, but one 
believes by something else, dodged his way through the gulley 
until he had climbing speed. In a minute he was away on 
his course, a hundred feet high, but only for a minute. The 
motor stopped again, and again the two Jimmies negotiated 
a perfect forced landing. This time the auxiliary gas tank, 
whose connection to the main line was the cause of the trouble, 
was removed, and the little monoplane was off again. 

In the meanwhile, Mummert had landed for minor motor 
repairs, and had taxied up to the line, leaving Dormoy with 
a clear field. Then to the chagrin of the light plane enthusi- 
asts, Dormoy himself cut back from the main pylon and 
landed close to the timers’ stand. Ten minutes after the start 
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of the race there was not a plane in the air! Dormoy ex- 
plained when he was reached that it was too bumpy—he 
would wait until later to finish. It was fearfully rough. 

But our hopes rose as we saw Mummert take off again. 
And they kept high as he made lap after lap with as great ease 
as a Vought. When he completed the course and was an- 
nounced winner of the first prize we were all very happy. 

Johnson came in a close second, and Dormoy was given 
third prize although he was not allowed to complete the race 
on account of the imminent Pulitzer event. 














Driggs-Johnson Light Plane Limousine which won first place 
in the Dayton Daily News Trophy Race 


The unfortunate experiences of the other contestants with 
continual engine failure was very disappointing, especially 
since one had had the same experience one’s self, and had ex- 
patiated at length in these columns on the dearth of good light 
plane engines. It was too bad that the biplanes did not com- 
plete the race so that we might have had a comparison with the 
performances of the monoplanes. Two of the biplanes were 
quite nice sport jobs, and handled, one hears, very well. If 
there had been cooperation on the part of engine builders, the 
meet would have been a far greater success. 

Mr. Dormoy, who is, by the way, one of the MeCook Field 
designers, said he felt that 80 cu. in. was not enough engine 
displacement for a light plane engine. He said on landing 
after the flight from MeCook Field, “anyone who advocates 
a lower limit on cylinder displacement ought to be condemned 
to fly one in bumpy air.” One of the naive mechanics nearby 
asked, “But aren’t the British building two-seaters with much 
less displacement ? How do they get away with it?” Mr. 
Jimmie Johnson was asked how he liked to fly inside a cabin. 
He replied that he had thought at first he would not like it at 
all. “But it’s great,” he said. When asked if he would sell 
these machines of his this year, he replied that they were 
already receiving some orders and expected to build as many 
as were wanted. 

The Mummert sport light plane, is one understands, also 
in the market. It would, with a more satisfactory motor, be 
a very fine little sport plane. 


The Machines Themselves 


The first light plane entered in these events was the Driggs- 
Johnson “Jimmie,” equipped with a four cylinder air cooled 
Henderson motorcycle engine of 80 cu. in. displacement. Mr. 
Driggs, its designer, was formerly with the Dayton-Wright 
Co., and has recently joined the Johnson organization at 
Dayton. He has put out one of the neatest little jobs that 
has ever been seen in the light plane field, and the workman- 
ship and finish, done in the Johnson shops, are quite equal to 
the design itself. This little ship is a monoplane of very 
high aspect ratio. Although Mr. Driggs declares he does not 
believe in high aspeet ratio or small chord for light planes, 
but only in low weight per foot of span, this machine has 
the highest aspect ratio and narrowest chord of any successful 
airplane one knows of in this country. The span is 27 fi., the 
area 75 sq. ft. giving an aspect ratio of 9.75. The wing is of 
one piece, raised about a foot above the fuselage, with the 
space between the wing and fuselage beautifully cowled in by 
celluloid windows, this space forming the head room of the 
little one-man cabin. The wing itself has the under surface 
removed at this point to add to the cabin ceiling, and the top 
surface is formed of a large celluloid window. Enclosed 
pilot’s cockpits are not generally popular among pilots, but 
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one believes that perhaps this little ship will prove the ex. 
ception. At least no hint of poor vision can ever be made, 
The pilot’s view is entirely unobstructed all around, in front, 
behind, and above. The fuselage is cowled in at the nose as 
neatly as in some of the racers. Behind the “cabin” the fuse. 
lage becomes triangular in cross section, with the apex at the 
top. The four cylinder motor is completely cowled in. Air 
ecoling is provided for by baffle plates and air ducts which 
conduct an equal volume of air to all the cylinders. An air 
duct underneath the sump cools the oil. 

Fuselage structural members are of steel tubing. The two 
upper longerons come in together immediately back of the 
cabin to the single tube at the top of the rear portion. This 
triangular section is earried back to the transom. Tail sur- 
faces are of welded steel tube construction. They are thin, 
externally braced planes, of quite small but quite adecuate 
surface. The engine is mounted directly on steel tube bearers 
built out from the body in the conventional manner. A door 
in the side under the wing gives access to the pilot’s seat 
which is directly in back of the engine. In fact the rudder 
bar is under the rear end of the engine itself. 

A neat truss framework of steel tubes, entirely enclosed 
within the cowl connects the fuselage with the wing, which is 
of the two box spar construction with the spars continuous 
across the top of the cockpit. The wing is a new U.S.A. see- 
tion, the No. 45, which looks very much like some of the 
Clark sections except that it has a slight under camber. It 
is covered forward of the rear spar with three ply birch 
veneer, giving a perfect wing surface and providing torsional 
bracing. The wing tapers from a 4 ft. chord at the center 
portion to a 2 ft. chord near the tip. Elliptical wing tips 
and a beautiful finish give to this wing an extraordinarily 
fine appearance, and, more important still, an extraordinarily 
fine performance. Its ‘maximum L/D must be higher than 
any recorded full scale wing known. 

The landing gear consists of two Palmer 18 x 4 wheels on 
a straight axle which operates in a slot in a single side strut. 
There is no separate compression member other than the axle, 
across the wheels. Diagonal wires are attached to the fitting 
earry.ng the shock absorber strands, and additional wires 
brace the landing gear strut fore and aft. 

The weight schedule is 325 lb. empty and 510 lb. gross, 
giving a power loading of something in the neighborhood of 











Mummex Light Plane which won the Speed and Efficiency 
Contest for Light Planes 


23 lb. per horsepower. The wing loading is 6.8 lb. per sq. ft. 

Some difficulty was experienced with the motor, especially 
since the Henderson people offered no cooperation whatever 
in the project. A standard model was used, the only change 
being that required for providing a propeller hub. Trans- 
mission and flywheel were removed, and a thrust bearing 
added at the old flywheel flange. The propeller shaft was 
bolted to this flange and a front plate of cast aluminum bolted 
to the crankease. The way in which the motor was cowled in 
and cooled was far more interesting than the motor itself, 
which one suspects of being somewhat inefficient. Its weight 
is over 6 lb. per bp., and its mean effective pressure about 
half that of a good air cooled engine. But it ran, and that 
very well—which is one of the most all important things for 
a light plane motor to do. On the whole, the Driggs-Johnson 
combination have produced what is, perhaps, the only ad- 
vance step in this year’s races, with the possible exception of 
the Stout “Pullman.” The little “Jimmie” is clean, efficient, 
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cleverly arranged and constructed, and would, one believes, 
be a joy to fly, as it is to watch. 

The seeond light plane on the program also contained a 
Henderson engine. In fact, the engine seemed to be the 
major part of the machine. The plane was designed and 
puilt by Mr. Dormoy of the Engineering Division of the Air 
Service. It was planned with the one idea in view of extreme 
simplicity and cheapness of construction. And it may well 
be said that that end is attained. Mr. Dormoy’s parasol 
monoplane was nicknamed “the bathtub” after its first flight 
on eccount of the tiny nacelle which houses engine and pilot 
in such elose proximity under the wing. Steel tube tail 
booms and the tubing wing struts remind one of earlier days 
of licht eonstruction. 

The Dormoy machine weighs 425 Ib. gross, of which 125 lb. 
is encine weight. 29.5 per cent engine weight ! 85 sp. ft. of 
wing surface are used, which with a span of 24 ft., gives an 
aspect ratio of 7. An ingenious landing gear is designed to 
simp!ify construction of both the body and the wing attach- 
ment. The axle is hinged in the middle to the lower member 
of the body. Another member runs from the shock absorber 
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to the wing fitting. The entire framework except the wing 
itself is of welded steel tubing. 

Mr. Dormoy flew this little parasol tail boom light plane 
at McCook Field before the race in some six flights totaling 
2 hr. And then the machine was flown from McCook Field 
to Wilbur Wright Field on the morning of the race. The 
motor runs at 2500 r.p.m. and seems to cool satisfactorily at 
that speed. It has in this machine been left entirely uncowled 
except for one air scoop on the exhaust side. In the first 
race, the climb and speed affair—it ran quite well, coming in 
for second place on the 25 mi. course. On the following day, 
in the speed and efficiency race, Mr. Dormoy flew high and 
seemed to feel quite confident, although the air was very 
bumpy, and the light plane was tossed about like a small boat 
at sea. After several laps, however, he landed, saying it 
was too rough to fly. The striking feature of this machine 
is its cheapness of construction. One suspects that if its 
constructor were offered $500 apiece for tea of them, he would 
build them in a very short time, and with the profit take a 
pleasant vacation from McCook Field worries. 

(To be continued) 





Navy-Curtiss Racer Averages 227.5 Miles Per Hour 


Under contract with the U. S. Navy the Curtiss engineering 
organizz:tion was detailed to redesign the Navy Curtiss Pulitzer 
Trophy Winner of 1923, into a seaplane for the defense of the 


Sehneider Cup, which was brought to America through the 
achievement of Lieut. David Rittenhouse at Cowes, Sept. 28, 
1925, in the Navy Curtiss seaplane. 


Accordingly this wonderful little machine was taken out of 


the hangars of the Curtiss Trans-Oceanic Company at Port 
Washington, L. I., where the machine was awaiting him. 
Without any preliminary testing, he took the plane into the 
air for a thirty-minute flight, demonstrating the remarkable 
speed of 227.5 mi./hr. When it is realized that last year’s 
plane flew about 197 mi. in straight flight, this adds another 
thirty miles to the high speed seaplane record. These trials 























Navy Curtiss Seaplane redesigned by the Curtiss Co., from last year’s Pulitzer Race winner, to defend the Schneider Cup 


storage, the engineering data under which it was constructed 
thorouchly overhauled, preparatory to the reconstruction of 
a land plane into a successful high speed seaplane with the 
new Curtiss D12A 500 hp. engine. It was found possible 
to substitute substantial twin pontoons for the landing gear 
without alteration of either the fuselage or the wings. Larger 
contro! surfaees were shown to be necessary through wind 
tunnel testing of the model and these were added. 

On Saturday, Sept. 27, Lieutenant Rittenhouse arrived at 








were unofficial and were simply made in connection with the 
contractor’s guarantee. 

As the foreign challengers for the Schneider Cup have with- 
drawn their entries, this machine may be held to defend the 
Cup at another time. While many aviation enthusiasts are 
anxious to see the plane flown at Baltimore during the aerial 
meet there early in November, the Bureau of Aeronautics has 
not yet decided whether a demonstration at that time can be 


arranged. 
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Records Will Soar at Baltimore 


In spite of the withdrawal of the Italian and British entries 
in the Schneider Cup Race, those who are planning to attend 
will see record breaking seaplane speed. The U. 8S. Navy 
has prepared all of its entrants and have already obtained 
the speed of 227 mi./hr. in test flights. The three planes 
scheduled to compete against the foreign entrants will race 
over the Schneider. Cup course, a distance of 350 km., and 
one plane will continue and make three extra cireuits for a 
total of 500 km. 

It is thus assured that in this event all seaplane records 
up to 500 km. will be broken. In addition, the 3 km. straight- 
away record will be attacked and a new record undoubtedly 
set up for this distance. 

Plans now confine all activities to the one day, Oct. 25. 
The Baltimore Sun and Evening Sun Trophy Race with cash 
prizes totalling $1,000 will be flown. The course will be 12 
laps of an 814 mi. triangular course, a total distance of 100 
mi. All planes will be handicapped, so that all will have an 
equal chance from the slowest F beat to the fastest high speed 
yacht. This race will be flown at 10 a. m., Saturday, Oct. 25, 
and will be the opening event of the race meeting. 

At 12 noon, the U. S. Naval Air Service will put on a 
stupendous air pageant participated in by 60 planes, both 
land and water types. The events will include acrobaties, 
mimie air combats, bombing of dummy battleships, smoke 
screen, ete. Either the Shenandoah or the ZR3 will partici- 
pate in these maneuvers. 

At 2 p. m. the Jaeques Schneider course will be flown by 
the Navy planes entered in the Jaeques Schneider Race. 
Speed of well over 200 mi/hr. is predicted. The pilots will 
be Lieut. A. W. Gorton, flying a Wright F2W racer; Lieut. 
David Rittenhouse flying Curtiss R2C racer and Lieut. G. T. 
Cuddihy flying the Cr3 racer which won the Schneider Cup 
from Great Britain at Cowes last year. 

At 4 p. m. the 3 km. trials will be flown. All three planes 
will be sent over the course in order to establish the highest 
possible speed record. 


New Orleans News 
Py Theodore Ray Liuzza 
air mail service between 


Establishment of an international 
New Orleans or some other gulf port, the Panama Canal Zone 
and various Central American capitals, is being discussed by 
officials of the State and Post Office Departments and Army 
Air Service at Washington, according to advices received at 
New Orleans recently. The project is regarded as_ both 
practical and desirable. 

Before any step can be taken it must be approved by five 
other governments. ' 

The idea which led to the project grew out of the flight of 
three army DH’s early this year from France Field, Canal 
Zone, on a visit of courtesy to the Central American capitals. 

Establishment of air mail connections with Central America, 
it is held, would be a tremendous step forward in the develop- 
ment of communications between the United States and its 
neighbors to the South, serving not only to promote commer- 
cial intercourse, but also to stimulate the good feeling between 
the peoples and governments. 

It is pointed out that the proposed international air mail 
would tend to give the American aircraft producers an op- 
portunity to introduce their products in South and Central 
America in a commercial way and would lead also to the de- 
velopment of the types of ships particularly suited for the 
work in both tropical and northern climates. — 


* * * 


The time required for air mail to be transported from Pilot 
Town to New Orleans has been reduced by improvements to 


the air mail landing dock at the mouth of the Mississippi 
river, officials of the New Orleans Air Line announced. 

A runway has been completed so that the planes are now 
able to discharge and take on their eargoes without as much 
delay as was formerly experienced. 

The planes carry the mail from the mouth of the river to 
New Orleans in about one-eighth the time required by ship. 

Two new planes have been added to the fleet of the New 
Orleans Air Line. Both are Curtiss “Seagulls.” The line 
now operates five ships. It is propesed to employ some of 
them in a passenger service to the duck hunting blinds at the 
mouth of the river during the winter. 


- * + 


The pilot and mechanic of the round-the-world cruiser New 
Orleans, Lieut. Erie Nelson and Lieut. John Harding, Jr., 
are to be honored as soon as the big Douglas plane has com- 
pleted its flight and is reconditioned to fly to New Orleans. 
The city is planning to make the entertainment of the fliers 
who earried the name of the city all over the world the great- 
est in its history. 

The New Orleans 7tem, an afternoon newspaper, has started 
a flier’s fund. All money contributed by Orleanians will go 
toward purchasing medals for the fliers. 


* * * 


The Rotary Club of New Orleans has joined Mayor Andrew 
MeShane, the Association of Commerce and The Item in seek- 
ing to have the world-eruiser New Orleans given to the city 
to keep for all time as a memorial to the gallant fliers who 
carried the name of the city to parts of the world where it 
was never heard before. 

At a recent meeting the following resolutions were adopted: 

“Whereas, the Army airplane ‘New Orleans’ having sue- 
cessfully completed its flight around the world and because 
of the fact that the ‘New Orleans’ has achieved the unique 
distinction in being with the first airplane to accomplish this 
trip, and beeanse of the keen interest and natural pride of 
our people in the airplane ‘New Orleans,’ as the city’s name- 
sake. 

“Be it resolved, that our city make every effort to obtain 
the airplane ‘New Orleans’ so that it may fittingly be housed 
and put on permanent exhibition here, where it may be a de- 
light to our own peeple and visitors.” 


. & * 


The New Orleans Model Aeroplane and Glider Club recent- 
ly conducted a membership drive and its roster was doubled. 
IXeen interest is being taken by Orleanians in the organization. 
During the early part of November the organization will hold 
its first model contests. Only seale models will be eligible 
to compete in the races. At a later date a racing model con- 
test will be held, followed by a glider contest. 

Some excellent models are being completed by the members. 
Among these are DH’s, Curtiss JN’s, Loening monoplanes, 
and others. 


Long Beach (Calif.) News 


The Aero Club of Long Beach, Calif., has just been or- 
vanized with the following officers: J. G. Montijo, Commo 
dore; Earl S. Daugherty, Vice Commodore; Al Ebrite, Rear 
Commodore, and J. O. York, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Club started activities by giving a free flying exhibition 
at the Daugherty Field on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 14 whieh 
was attended by over 6000 people, though only one newspaper 
advertised the event. 

Following is a list of the events that were given: 

Event 1—Free-for-all Stunt Flying: Earl S. Daugherty 
(160 Gnome Nieuport), Al Ebrite (JNH), Watson Keerl 
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(JN4D), Eddie Brooks (Canadian Curtiss), Ivan Olsen 
(JN4D), C. Crossen (JN4D). 

Event 2—Jenny Seramble: Watson Keerl, first; Brooks, 
second; Olsen, third; Crossen, fourth. si 

Event 3—Flying exhibition by J. G. Montijo in his 5- 
seated enclosed cabin biplane of his own design. 

Event 4—To show the public that an aviator has perfect 
control when the motor stops, Daugherty at 2500 ft. stopped 
his motor and E. C. Davis, a wing walker, tied the propeller 
stationary with a rope. Daugherty then looped, wing-over 
and tail-spin to a landing in front of hangars. 

Event 5—Aerial combat between Daugherty (160 Gnome 
Nieuport and Al Ebrite (Hisso JNH). Thrills were given 
the crowd by Daugherty attacking, and Ebrite going into side 
slip and releasing a sack of flour, which gave the appearance 
of a ship afire. 

Event 6—Free for all handicap race of five laps around a 
91/, mi. triangle course. Keerl (JN4D) was given 34% mi. 
handicap, Brooks (Laird) 214 mi. Ebrite (JNH) 2% mi., 
handicap over Daugherty with 160 Gnome Nieuport who 
started serateh. Keerl won by 100 yd. over Daugherty, the 
cthers following in order of start. 

Event 7—Wing walking by E. C. Davis on Canadian Cur- 
tiss flown by Earl Daugherty. 

Passengers were carried before and after the events and 
everyone went away highly pleased with the show. 

On Defense Day, Sept. 12, members of the Aero Club gave 
a practical illustration of defense by sending a bombing 
squadron of three JN4D’s, flown by Montijo, Keerl and 
Ebrite in over the amusement beach, dropping high explosive 
bombs. This squadron was then broken up by an attack by 
a Nieuport 28 flown by Earl Daugherty and a Fokker D7 
flown by J. O. York. 

The Aero Club of Long Beach can give one of the best 
aviation meets seen anywhere, owing to the big assortment 
of airplanes owned by the members. Earl S. Daugherty has 
the biggest assortment which consists of Nieuport 28, Fokker 
D7, Oreneo 5 seater, Spad VII, Polson Special, Laird Swal- 
low, Canadian Curtiss and five JN4D’s. 

The following pilots have in addition ships on the field: Al 
Ebrite (JNH), Watson Keerl (JN4D), J. G. Montijo (en- 
closed cabin 5 seater), Ray Carpenter (Lincoln Standard), 
Ray Freeman (Thomas Morse), Bill Fry (JN4D), Ray Craw- 
ford (JN4D), C. Olsen (JN4D and Thomas Morse) Thor 
Polson (Polson Biplane), Floyd Kelso (JN4D), Auggy Ped- 
lar (Thomas Morse) and J. O. York (Nieuport 28). 


*¥ * * 


A squadron of airplanes from the Aero Club of Long Beach 
met the World Fliers when they passed Long Beach and es- 
corted them in to Santa Monica. 

* . * 


Al Ebrite and Eddie Brooks are planning on starting next 


week on a barnstorming trip through Nevada, Utah and 
Wyoming. 


Douglas Developing Trans-Pacific Plane 


Donald W. Douglas, designer of the Douglas World Cruis- 
ers, is now engaged in the development of a trans-Pacifie 
airplane with which it is proposed to fly from San Franciseo 
to Manila, P. L., via Honolulu, a distance of 8760 mi., in six 
flights. The design contemplates making the first jump from 
San Francisco to Honolulu, 2395 mi., without refueling in 
mid-ocean. 

His present work includes, also, the design and development 


4 a new type Corps Observation plane for the Army Air 
Service. 


Air Mail Assists Radio 


Air Mail Service and radio were both touched at one time 
when the Air Mail Service was used by the Milwaukee Journal 
to solicit radio advertising, says The Linotype News. 

Three hundred and twenty letters were sent to as many 
radio manufacturers, telling of the plan for the Milwaukee 
Journal's radio exposition, Sept. 1 to 7. The letter also 
sounded a new note in the advertising field by stating that the 


Journal’s radio show was one of the first to be broadeast by 
two large stations. 
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Aeromarine Disbands Engineering Force 


Owing to lack of business the Aeromarine Plane and Motor 
Co. of Key Port, N. J., has let go most of its aeronautical 
personnel and is concentrating on the manufacture of motor 
busses. 

Paul Zimmerman who had been chief aeronautical engineer 
of the Aeromarine Company for six years is now at liberty. 
He was graduated from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 
1913. Before joining the Aeromarine Co. he was assistant 
chief engineer with the Curtiss Co., at Hammondsport and 
Buffalo, during the time when the Curtiss Co. developed such 
planes as the JN4, N9, HS2, H16 ete. While with the Aero- 
marine Co. he helped put the Aeromarine 40 on a production 
basis. He redesigned the Navy F5L’s into ten passenger com- 
mercial ships which were used with such success by the Aero- 
marine Airways. Mr. Zimmerman is best known, however, 
for his development of metal hulls and fuselages in which the 
exterior covering is used to provide structural strength. The 
Aeromarine AMC flying boat with metal hull and the Aero- 
marine model EO, as well as the two ships built for the Air 
Mail are constructed along these lines and are the only planes 
of the kind which have been produced in this country. 

B. V. Korvin-Kroukovsky had been connected with the Aero- 
marine for three years as engineer in charge of airplane de- 
sign. He was born in Russia and went through the Nicholas 
Schoo! for Enginecring, graduating in 1914. During the war 
he became an instructor and later a test pilot in the Russian 
army. He came to the United States in 1918 and worked as 
a draftsman in California and later with the Curtiss Co. In 
1920 he took a post graduate course at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

K. D. Vosler has been with the Aeromarine Co. for 6 yr. 
and was in charge of the experimental construction which was 
done by the engineering department. 


Air Mail Helps Mine Rescue 


The Secretary of the Interior has addressed a letter of 
thanks to the Postmaster General for the speedy transporta- 
tion of a Bureau of Mines engineer by the Air Mail Service 
to the seene of the recent mine explosion’ at Sublet, Wyo. 

The letter of the Interior Secretary to the Postmaster 
General follows: 

“Permit me to thank you for the recent cooperation ex- 
tended by the Air Mail Service of your Department to the 
Bureau of Mines of this Department, in responding to the 
eall for aid at the recent mine explosion near Sublet, Wyo. 

“The Bureau of Mines engineer of that district, on reach- 
ing Cheyenne, found that he was unable to get a train to 
Rock Springs for many hours. He accordingly requested the 
Air Mail Service to transport him from Cheyenne to Rock 
Springs, and, on official confirmation of the request, this was 
done. As this was a situation in which the lives of miners 
were imperiled, the action of your Department in cooperating 
to provide speedy transportation to the scene of the disaster 
was especially appreciated.” 


Fire Delays Production of Bates Motor 


A disastrous fire in the plant of the Bates Engineering 
Co. of Chicago will delay for a few months the placing of 
the Bates light plane motor on the market. In the fire vital 
patterns and other equipment necessary for production were 
destroyed. The company has secured a new and _ better 
equipped shop at 28 North Clinton St., Chicago, and expects 
soon again to be in a position to make deliveries. 

Production on a small quantity of Bates motors was begun 
early in August and the company expected to be represented 
with one of their motors at Dayton. The fire, however, has 
made this impossible. 


Flies to Bull Family Reunion 


Ted Hallock, a recent graduate of the Curtiss Flying School 
at Garden City, L. I., participated in the annual reunion of 
the Bull Family held at Hamptonburgh, Orange County, N. Y. 
by flying there with a passenger in a Jennie. 

Pilot Hallock had previously been doing a passenger 
carrying business at Washingtonville. He said that at $5 
a trip he was able to clear a good weekly salary for himself. 
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Douglas World Cruisers for the Philippines 


The Air Service News Letter correspondent at Kindley 
Field, Fort Mills, P. I., states that official information was 
received that orders have been placed for six Douglas World 
Cruisers (modified) to be shipped to the squadron stationed 
at this field. He states that this is, indeed, good news and 
that with such equipment it will be possible to do some real 
work and make some nice inter-island trips. While the old 
H Boats are reliable, they have served their purpose and de- 
serve to be retired. If some means is now devised of launch- 
ing seaplanes from either side of the island of Corregidor 
it will be possible to fly almost daily the year round, which is 
essential. At present, for at least three months, flying is 
problematical, due to rough seas on the south side of the 
island. If a track system were installed whereby planes could 
be readily transferred from one side of the island to the other 
the problem would be solved. This would eliminate building 
hangars on both sides of the island, due to the fact that any 
number of planes could be transferred back and forth with 
the track system. 


San Antonio Air Intermediate Depot 


During the month of August the Engineering Department 
of the San Antonio Air Intermediate Depot, Kelly Field, Tex., 
under the direction of Lieut. Edward M. Powers, completely 
overhauled and repaired the following airplanes and engines: 
Airplanes—12 DH4B’s, 3 MB3M’s, 7 JN6HI’s, 1 SESE, 4 
MB3A’s, 1 DH4M; Engines—30 Liberty 12A, 5 Wright A2, 
8 Wright I, 11 Wright E, 6 Wright H, 4 Wright H3. 

In addition to the above, the Engineering Department is 
preparing one GA1 airplane, among several others, for entry 
in the International Air Races to be held at Dayton, Ohio, in 
October. 

For a period of one year, from Sept. 1, 1923 to Aug. 31, 
1924, the Engineering Department of the above Depot com- 
pletely overhauled and rebuilt 352 airplanes and 579 en- 
gines, itemized as follows: Airplanes—148 DH4B, 17 DH4B1, 
3 DH4B3, 4 DH4BP1, 1 GA1, 104 JN6H, 2 Spad 13E, 7 
SE5E, 37 MB3A, 17 MB3M, 5 DH4M, 3 NBS1, 1 DH4B4, 1 
Sperry M1A, 2 Vought VE9; Engines—260 Liberty 12A, 126 
Wright A2, 115 Wright I, 28 Wright E, 29 Wright H, 21 
Wright H3. 

This averages 1.26 planes and 2.07 engines per working day 
for the above period. The above year’s production exceeded 
that of the previous. corresponding period by 17 planes and 
110 engines. 


Air Service Activities in Hawaii 


During the preceding six months, the 5th Composite Group 
at Luke Field, Hawaii, composed of the 23rd and 72nd Bom- 
bardment Squadrons, 6th and 19th Pursuit Squadrons, 65th 
Service Squadron, 11th Photo Section and 41st Air Intelli- 
gence Sectien, with several detachments, flew a total of 3000 
hr. and maintained a monthly average of 80 per cent ships 
in commission. 

From the first inter-island flight, after a lapse of two years, 
to Molokai in April, 1923, landing fields have been gradually 
established on all of the five major islands of the archipelago, 
from Northwest to Southwest, viz: Kauai, Oahu, Molokai, 
Maui and Hawaii, which from the standpoint of population 
and commercial importance are ranked as follows: Oahu, 
Hawaii, Kauau, Maui and Molokai. Fields were also es- 
tablished on Lanai and Niihau. 

Monthly inter-island flights are scheduled in training pro- 


grams, and many special flights are made in addition. The 
airway system is still in the rough, and the slowness in de- 
velopment has been due to restricted regulations published 
by Department Headquarters and shortage of combat equip- 
ment. It is expected that by October there will be as com- 
plete an airway system as there is in the States. 

The civilian population has cooperated fully with the Air 
Service in establishing these fields, and the Airway System is 
well sold. It has been easy to demonstrate the saving of time, 
as the Islands are separated by channels ranging from 15, 20, 
40 to 60 mi. wide and traversed by slow and small boats. 


Plane Combats Locusts in Philippines 


Col. S. I. Johnson, who is connected with the Mindoro 
Sugar Company at San Jose, Mindoro, and who has helped 
the Air Service in building and maintaining one of the best 
flying fields in the Islands at San Jose, paid a visit recently 
to Manila on official business. He reported that the locust 
campaign was well under way and that the present heavy rains 
are helping to check .the locust pest. A JN4D airplane has 
been purchased by the Bureau of Agriculture, and it is being 
flown by a civilian pilot who has been tutored by Lieutenant 
MeCune of Camp Nichols. The Bureau of Agriculture is 
using this airplane to keep up the work at San Jose which was 
begun by the Army Air Service. Colonel Johnson believes 
the method of spraying fields with poison dust from an air- 
plane is most effective in combatting the locust. 


Obituary Notice 


FRANK P. ALBROOK—Born in Delhi, Iowa, July 6, 1892, 
Second Lieutenant, A. S., July 1, 1920; First Lieutenant, 
July 1, 1920. In Federal service other than the permanent 
establishment: Second Lieutenant, Av. See. Sig. O.R.C., Nov. 
27, 1917; Honorably discharged, Sept. 6, 1920. B. S., Iowa 
State College, 1917. 

SERVICE 

He was on duty at Leon Springs and Kelly Field, Tex. 
from Dee. 15, 1917, to March 31, 1918; at school of Military 
Aeronautics, Cambridge, Mass., to Aug. 8, 1918; at Scott 
Field, Belleville, Ill., to Dee. 7, 1918; at Aviation General 
Supply Depot, Little Rock, Ark., to Feb. 19, 1919; at Wilbur 
Wright Field, Ohio, to March 25,.1919; at Aviation General 
Supply Depot, Little Rock, Ark., to March 1, 1921; enroute 
to and on duty at Cristobal Canal Zone to May 13, 1924; 
en route to the United States and on leave to July 14, 1924; 
on duty at the Fairfield Air Intermediate Depot, Fairfield, 
Ohio, and at Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill., to Aug. 11, 1924; 
sick in Hospital, Chanute Field, Ill., to Aug. 24, 1924; at 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., to date 
of death, Sept. 17, 1924. 


Reserve Officers Training at Kelly Field 


Nine reserve officers recently reported at Kelly Field for 
summer training and underwent a rigorous schedule. The 
officers were first given one or two hours instruction daily m 
flying TW5 and DH4B airplanes. As soon as their profici- 
ency warranted, they were given solo work, including take-offs, 
landings and airwork. 

The course also included lectures in aviation subjects and 
in shop work. For a certain period of time these officers 
were attached to squadrons of the field and in that way fa- 
miliarized themselves with squadron administration. Cross- 
country trips to Laredo were also included in their curriculum. 
Those undergoing training were: 2nd Lieutenants Peters, 
Wood, Newstrom, Pittman and Pratt of San Antonio; Broyles 
of Riverside; Emery of Tulsa, Okla.; Malloy of Palestine, 
Tex., and Bishop of Houston, Tex. 
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San Diego Plans Fine Gift to Lieut. Smith 


in making preparations for the homecoming welcome in hon- 
or of Lieut. Lowell H. Smith, commander of the “Round-the- 
World Flight,” the San Diego '/nion stated that the Chamber 
o: . ommerce is working on a plan to present Lieutenant Smith 
wit!: a fine California bungalow as a token of the appreciation 


of the people of San Diego. It is also rumored that Lieutenant 
<), th will take to himself a bride, which will make the bunga- 
jo. a very appropriate and lasting gift. 


Army Air Orders 


(apt. William E. Kepner, A.S., Aberdeen Proving Field, 
to Lakehurst. 

Special Orders No. 180, relative to George Dugan Converse, 
A. S., Off. Res. Corps, revoked. 

Snee. Orders No. 201, relating to See. Lt. Albert James 
Titus, A. S. Off. Res. Corps, amended to direct Lieutenant 
Titus to proceed to Bloomfield, Il. 

See, Lieut. Arthur William Williams, A. S. Off. Res. Corps, 
Boston, to aetive duty Middletown Air Int. Dep., reverting to 
inac ive status Sept. 24. 

Cxpt. Reuben Benjamin Sleight, A. S. Off. Res. Corps, 
Minneapolis, to active duty Ch. A. S. Washington, reverting 
to inactive status Dee. 15. 

Each of the following officers A. S. from Balloon & Airship 
Sch., to duty Com. Off., Seott Field: First Lieuts. Benjamin 
B. Cassiday, Orin J. Bushey, See. Lieuts. James F. J. Early, 
Reginald R. Gillespie, Wilfred J. Paul. 

First Lieut. Charles R. Evans, A.S., Kelly Field to Fort 
Sam Houston. 

Spee. Or. No. 217, relating to First Lieut. James Howard 
Kindelberger, A. S. Off. Res. Corps, amended to order Lieu- 
tenant Kindelberger to active duty Sept. 29 and to revert to 
inactive status Oet. 11. 

Sec. Lieut. Benjamin Stern, A.S., transferred to Signal 
Corps, Kelly Field. 

First Lieut. Donglas Johnston, A.S., Balloon & Airship 
Sch., to duty Com. Off., Seott Field. 

. See. Lieut. John A. Austin, A.S., Kelly Field, to Phillips 
ield. 

First Lieut. Howard K. Ramey, A.S., Bolling Field, to New 
York City sailing on transport for P. I. Dee. 12. 

Sergt. Theodore Kelly, A.S., Bolling Field, transferred in 
the grade of Sergeant to headquarters Squad. 

First Lieut. Bernard T. Castor, A.S., Chanute Field, to 
Rockwell A. I. Dep., San Diego. 

First Lieut. Willis Burr Strunk, A. S. Off Res. Corps, 
Springfield, to active duty Dayton, reverting to inactive status 
Oct. 15. 

Sec. Lieut. Clarence F. Thorpe, A.S., Kelly Field, to 
Brooks Field. 

Sec. Lieut. Paul Albert Pickhardt, A.S., Mitchel Field, to 
Brooks Field. 

Capt. Burt E. Skeel, A.S., Selfridge Field, to San Antonio. 

Sec. Lieut. Paul Evert, A.S., Fort Bliss, to Scott Field. 

Each of the following officers, A.S., from A. S. Prim. Fly. 
Sch., Brooks Field, to A.S. Adv. Fly. Sch., Kelly Field, for 
instruction: Capt. Ross G. Hoyt, First Lieuts. Frederick W. 
Evans, Arthur Thomas, Richard T. Bennison (Field Art.), 
William C. Farnum, See. Lieut. Emory C. Cushing, Harry 
W. Coon, Elbert Kelly (Inf.), Ernest S. Moon, Charles D. 
MeAllister (Field Art.), Archibald Y. Smith, Otto P. Wey- 
land, Edward H. Clouser, James C. Fry (Inf.), Robert W. 
Douglass, jr. (Inf.), Don. W. Mayhue (Field Art.), John 
= Nissley, George F. Schulgen, Osear C. Stewart, Elmer T. 
undquist. 

First Lieut. John P. Richter, A.S., Rockwell A. Int. Dep., 
San Diego, to Kelly Field. 

Capt. Byrne V. Baucom, A.S., Kelly Field, to Ch. A. S., 
Washington. 

First Lieut. Ulysses G. Jones, A.S., Panama Canal Dept., 
to Bolling Field. 

_First Lieut. Harold A. MeGinnis, A.S., Chanute Field, to 
New York City, sailing on transport via Government trans- 
portation for Hawaii Is. Jan. 28. 

First Lieut. Russell C. MacDonald, A.S., Maxwell Field, to 
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New York City, sailing on transport via Government trans- 
portation for Hawaii Is. Jan. 28. 

First Lieut. Jack J. O’Connell, A.S., Fort Bliss, to San 
Francisco, sailing on transport for the Hawaii Is. Feb. 18. 

Capt. Lester T. Miller, A.S., Kelly Field, to San Francisco, 
sailing on transport for Hawaii Is. Feb. 18. 

A. 8S. Off. Res. Corps. 

See. Lieuts. Lee Gehlbach, Beason, IIl., Reuben Kyle, jr., 
Columbus, Ga., Henry Richard Perra, Cambridge, to Brooks 
Field, for instruction, reverting to inactive duty at expiration 
of four months’ course. 

See. Lieut. Richard G. Thomas, jr., A.S., transferred to in- 
fantry. , 

See. Lieut. William L. Scott, jr., A.S., Brooks Field, to 
Bolling Field. 


U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 
New Gas Cells for the Shenandoah 


Airships, Ine., of Hammondsport, N. Y., have completed 
for the U. S. Navy the first order of replacement cells for the 
airship Shenandoah. Two of the new cells have been installed 
in the Shenandoah for her transcontinental flight. Navy De- 
partment tests indicate that the new gas cells are superior to 
any others thus far tested. 


Take Part in Battle of Antietam 


The planes from the Marine Flying Field at Quantico, Va., 
made a total of 488 flights during the recent maneuvers of the 
Marine troops from Quantico that culminated in the “battle 
of Antietam” on Sept. 12. The total flying time for the 
Quantico planes during these operations was 380 hr. 45 min., 
and 782 passengers were carried. 


Forestry Patrol in Oregon 


Aerial forestry patrol operations are being carried out in 
Oregon by Lieut. Lloyd Barnett and Sergt. Fred Kelly, of 
the 91st Aero Squadron, stationed at Crissy Field, Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif. The airmen will remain in the 
Northwest until the early winter rains have made further pa- 
trolling of the dense forest area unnecessary. 


“Crash Boat” at San Diego 


The “seascooter” or. crash boat at the Naval Air Station, 
San Diego, Calif., has been redesigned and equipped with a 
reversible propeller, making it possible to stop the craft with- 
in a few feet. It is now possible to go alongside of a wreck 
at high speed without danger to the wrecked plane or its 
occupants. It has a maximum speed of 40 mi./hr. and is be- 
ing fitted with diving apparatus and complete crash equip- 
ment. The low draft of the scooter enables it to go in very 
shallow water where the ordinary sea sled or motor boat could 
not go. 


Torpedo Plane Refuels at Sea 


An important demonstration of the progress that has been 
made in sea-going aviation in the Navy was recently held off 
the California coast, near San Diego. A DT2 Navy torpedo 
seaplane, piloted by Lieut. Ben. H. Wyatt, U.S.N., was suc- 
cessfully refueled from a destroyer in the open sea, the fuel 
being passed from ship to plane by means of a hose while 
the destroyer was rolling twenty degrees. In spite of the 





CALENDAR OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 


Oct. 24-25. Schneider Cup Race, Baltimore. 

Dec. 17. Twenty-first anniversary of the first 
successful airplane flight. 

Dec. 5-2]. International Aircraft Exposition, 


Panis, France. 
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rough water the plane took off without difficulty after re- 
ceiving the gasoline. 

One squadron each of this type, the Douglas torpedo planes 
form a part of the aireraft organization of the Scouting 
Fleet, the Battle Fleet and the Asiatic Fleet. The excellent 
service that these planes have rendered during the past two 
years has acted as a spur to further development along the 
same lines. The result of this development is shown in the 
seaplane known as the CS2, which recently broke all the 
world’s records for seaplane endurance in the air and distance 
flown, as well as the world’s speed records for seaplanes over 
distances of 500 km. and over. 

While the DT2 type is regarded primarily as a torpedo 
launching plane, it possesses unusual qualities for long range 
scouting and bombing. This is reflected in the CS2 which has 
been developed from it, and is known as a “three-purpose” 
type for the three duties mentioned above. 


Navy Ready for ZR3 

A suitable name is being sought by the Naval Air Service 
for the ZR3, German-built airship which is expected to sail 
for Lakehurst about Oct. 6. The Shenandoah earries the In- 





CALIFORNIA 
Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 
and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 
construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 
rates for a limited time. 








CALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 
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dian appelation meaning Daughter of the Stars. It is hoped 
to hit upon a name for the new air cruiser carrying out the 
same idea. 

The few preparations necessary to receive the ZR3 already 
are under way. ‘Trained squads have been sent to Mitchel 
Field, Boston Air Port, Langley Field and Paris Island to 
serve as emergency ground crews should unfavorable weather 
prevent landing at Lakehurst. 

The three ships selected for weather observation off the 
North Atlantic have received orders to take their stations, 
They are the mooring mast ship Patoka, station ship; Detroit, 
observation ship, and Milwaukee, relay ship. 


Naval Air Orders 


Lieut. Byron J. Connell, Det. Bu. of Aero., 
Aireraft Sad., Setng. Fit. 

Lieuts. Theodore C. Lonnquest and Felix B. Stump, Det. 
Bu. Aero. to Aireraft Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lt. (jg) Arnold J. Isbell, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, to 
Aireratt Sqd., Battle Fit. 

Lt. (jg) Carlton D. Palmer, det. U.S.S. 
Naval Air Sta., Anacostia. 


Navy Dept., to 


Shenandoah, to 





MISSOURI 


NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 


Standard J-1’s in carload lots or flyaways, Jennies, Canucks, 
Motors, Supplies, Parts. Everything for the Aviator. 


MARSHALL, MO. 








MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Airplanes. Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 








NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Aerial Advertising, Photography, Passenger Carrying, and 
Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Ine. 


Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. 8. 


Airplane Supplies 
2856 Broadway 


Flying School 
Chicago 








ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 


Field. Chicago, Ill. write sor Bookict 430 S. Michigan Ave. 








ILLINOIS 


FLY THEM YOURSELF 

Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 

Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

Flying Field, Chicago Air Park, 63rd and Cicero, Chicago, Ill. 





NEW YORE 
Curtiss Exhibition Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
Flying Fields—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla. Complete flying service including schools, aerial photo- 
graphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
point. Machines presented to students who take flying course. 
WRITE FoR BOOKLET 








NEW YORE 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL 
Clifford Webster—Instructor 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 








OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 

Flying School for students in Aviation. “Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 

STOW AVIATION FIELD Hangars 

Stop 53 Akron-Kent-Ravenna Supplies 

Car line, 6 mi. northeast 

of Akron. 


Passenger Rides 
Advertising 


Photography Rt 1, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 








ILLINOIS 


MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 





CHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








KANSAS 


AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 


Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying Instruction and Advanced Shop Course 
N. 7th & LINCOLN LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
40 mi. from Kansas City on Victory Highway 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA. 








MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 
Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
3 Planes at your Logan Field 
order Dundalk, Md. 


OFFICE 
711 Keyser Bldg. 
Baltimore 








TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD 
South of Town between two Government Fields 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 


City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 
ee 
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Publisher’s News: Letter 


The first opportunity that AVIATION has had 
in a long time to praise Dayton and its enterprising 
citizens is one of the pleasing sides of the Dayton 
Meet. The meet was excellently planned, man- 
aged and run. Money was spent in preparation 
with a freedom that was startling to some of the 
visitors. Any shortcomings, and there were many, 
can be attributed largely to causes over which the 
local committee had little or no control. It is a 
genuine pleasure to compliment the public spirited 
citizens who asked for the race, having in mind 
an affair of international interest, and also to ex- 
tend to them the greatest sympathy for the contin- 
uous series of circumstances that prevented the 
fulfillment of their hopes. 


% % ~ % 


The deafening howl that went up from visitors 
about the special field passes was the biggest 
noise of the meet. Wherever one went he was met 
with the indignant protests over the obstacles put 
in the way of those who came to see technical 
progress and were only permitted to view the ships 
at a distance—and that a very great distance. 
Never before has such an iron hand been upheld 
before the aeronautical fraternity with the ultima- 
tum “Thou shalt not pass.”” There can be no 
excuse for such methods especially as the field was 
the largest ever available for races. Army officers 
in uniform, officials of the N.A.A., distinguished 
scientists, representatives of large aeronautical com- 
panies, all were treated alike. Only a very small 
group, of which we were a part, were allowed ac- 
cess to all parts of the enclosure. Already the 
newly formed Grievance Committee of the 
N.A.A. is considering this situation. 


* %~ % %~ 


The field management was superb. Caleb 
Bragg and Howard Wehrle ran the races with 
skill that only comes from long experience. 
Wehrle seemed to be every place where a starter 
should be. He is becoming as much a fixture in 
American aviation as Fred Wagner is in the auto- 
mobile world. Russell Shaw, also, was compli- 
mented on all sides for the calm efficiency with 
which he had supervised the preparations for the 
Meet and handled the Contest Committee. In 
fact it was agreed by everyone that Shaw and 
Wehrle had reached a point of expertness where 
they could be entrusted with the entire field ar- 
rangements of any races with complete confidence. 
Of course, the hangar arrangements, the course 
and the facilities could not be surpassed. The 


cost to the government must have been very great. 
It can even be questioned as to whether the results 
justified the expense. 


+ + % + 


The general feeling prevailed that this should 
be the last meet held on an Army field and under 
Army domination. The pilots from “Hell’s Half 
Acre” were again, as at St. Louis, considered as 
a side show to be kept away from the main tent. 
Rank and prominence in other lines seemed to be 
the one qualification for admittance to the charmed 
circles. There is a very pronounced leaning to a 
race meet next year at which commercial aircraft 
will predominate, both in events and money. If 
the N.A.A. wants to encourage the brightest hope 
of American aviation it will make next year’s meet 
revolve about the development of commercial avia- 
tion. American records can be defended by Army 
entries, should foreign planes come, but one of the 
best ways of stimulating races in the future would 
be to have the Government take the money it 
spends on these races and offer real prizes to the 
aeronautical industry for the construction of fast 
ships. It has been very convenient to lean on the 
Army, Navy and Air Mail for race entries but 
with the two latter confining their efforts to their 
own specialties, the Army Air Service could well 
afford to try to stimulate the building of speed 
craft rather than attempting to do the whole thing 
itself. 

* *s s & 


For the civilian aircraft nothing but praise can 
be given. The steady progress in the last two 
years in cleaning up design and construction by 
the occupants of “‘Hell’s Half Acre’” or what 
Schroeder called “‘the cabbage patch,” was the 
topic most discussed by the visitors who were more 
interested in aviation progress than in aerial circus 
stunts. The offering of such large prizes for medi- 
ocre races is a waste of money. 

The light plane and the model contests inter- 
ested those who had specialized in these aeronauti- 
cal toys and miniature aircraft. The boys did 
establish a new world’s record but the light plane 
performance was not so convincing. The complete 
lack of interest and cooperation by the motorcycle 
engine makers made the failures of the engines no 
less frequent. As a possible commercial develop- 
ment it is difficult to enthuse over the results of the 
first appearance of the light plane. They may 
come along faster now that the start has been 
made. 
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A Suggested National Air Policy 


That a National Aviation Policy is needed by the United States is obvious. To get sucha 
policy in concrete form AVIATION requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
make suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will be 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy. Readers of AVIATION and others can render no 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 


GOVERNMENTAL. 


A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 

A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. *Cabinet 

Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as government 
ofhcials can express their opinions. *composed of fliers. 

A detailed aircraft budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures. 
An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 
*Co-ordination of the aircraft experimental development of the government leaving procurement to the various 
branches themselves. 

Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by private 
firms. *No limitation on experimental construction. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by government departments. 

A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal cities of the country. *Retirement law 
for air mail pilots. 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooperation of the Federal Government with States and 
Cities. *A landing field in every large city. 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronautical 
engineers. *and federal air police. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 

*Increased governmental appropriations for aerial development. 

* Encouragement of aviation rather than subsidy. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 


Creation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 

Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 

Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gatherings at aviation meets. 

* Encouragement of safe and sane flying. 

*A continuing organization, including representatives of all important points of view in aeronautics, for the 
discussion of standards for aeronautics where standardization is desirable. 


INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. . 


Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to retain their 
proprietory rights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. *When production de- 
mands are heavy. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government. 
Encouragement of an annual design competition for commercial aircraft. 


CIVILIAN. 


A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong position of 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. *Unification of all aeronautical organizations into one national as- 
sociation with chapters in all cities and towns. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. *52 such weeks. 

The formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities. 

Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 

*The encouragement of gliding and soaring contests, especially interscholastic. 


*Suggested changes. 
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AIRCRAFT SEXTANT 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


V/ASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
44: STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 1S SPEAR STREET 





BELLANCA 


6 Seater with 90 hp. OX5 
8 Seater with Hispano 
' COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
FARMINGDALE, L. L, N. Y. 








‘EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT 


Bes' Acetate or Nitrate Dope, gal., $2.50. Resistal Goggles, pair, 


$3 OX5 Engine, in Fine Shape, $125.00. Spark Plugs, each, 
$.2 Spar Varnish, gal., $5.00. HO Light Motor, 12-15 hp., 36 
lbs. Price Reduced to $375.00. Blueprint of 75 m.p.h. Aerodrive 


Sle $.50. Aerodrive Sled Complete, $495.00. Spruce, Steel, 
Aluminum, Plywood. 


Ostergaard Aircraft 


State Specific Needs 


4269 N. Narragansett, Chicago 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 
Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 











—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 


—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires— 
—Aijir Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 


Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 
HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 





NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 


in original crates 


AND MF BOATS 
$600.00 


GULF COAST AIRLINE 
515 Whitney-Central Bldg. New Orleans, La. 








EDWARD P. WARNER 
Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
and 
Commercial Operation of  Aiucraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
~ Cambridge, Mass. 


We Carry a Large Stock of New and Used Airplanes, Motors and 
Supplies, and have on hand New JN4D’s in criginal crates at 
$1,250; Used JN4D’s in excellent condition all ready to take off, 
$750; OX5 Hammondsports complete, crated, $300; Canuck Uppers 
$50; New 26 x 4 Wheels $4.50; New 26 x 4 Casings $4.50; 
Slightly Used Casings $3; New Tubes $2; Altimeters, all makes, $6; 
Tachometers, all makes, $6; New JN41D Landing Gears, complete, 
$60; Copper Tipped Toothpick Propellers, $18; New JN4D Cowling, 
right $13, left $12; New Spark Plugs 25c, or in dozen lots $2.40; 
Sterling Silver Bar Pin with safety catch $1. Prompt service on 
orders. WALLACE AERO CO., Bettendorf, Iowa 











New SEAGULLS $2600.00, New K6 ORJOLES $2200.00, New 
JN4Ds $1000.00, STANDARD without motor $600.00, Used 
STANDARD K6 three-seater $1500.00, Used JN4Ds $400.00 and 
up, Used OX5 motors $50.00 and up, New OX5 motors $175.00, 
Used K6 motors $250.00 and up, New K6 motors $1000.00. 


Before purchasing spare parts get our prices. 


G. S. IRELAND 
CURTISS FLYING FIELD GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 





PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 


American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 








Yackey Aircraft Co., 818 Desplaines Ave., Forest Park, Ill. 
8.V A. Dual control Liberty 6 motor, $1250.00. Used JN4-D, 
$350 00 and up. Used Canuck, $425.00 and up. Rebuilt Canucks, 
$700.00 and up. New Canuck, $1150.00. 39B Aeromarine Land 


or water, $575.00. C6 Standard, New wings overhauled motor, 
$1050.00. Lincoln Standard five placed fair condition, $1200.00. 
4 placed DH9 less motor, new covers, $450.00. 3 placed Avroe 110 
Le Rhone new, $950.00. 3 placed Laird OX5, good shape, $1275.00. 
TM Scouts without motor S4C new, $450.00. OX5 Yackey Sport 
2 placed T.M., $1475.00. 5 placed Breguets, Renault motor, 
$4750.00. Parts for Avroes, T.M.’s Breguets, 8.V.A.’s. New Shock 


cord cuaranteed—Resistal Goggles. Write for new price list. 





Army Surplus Airplanes and Supplies 

Standard Ji—-OXs, OXX6, and Ilispano 150 motored, $750. 
Curtiss JN4D—OXs motored, new and used, $400. Avro and 
Thomas Morse Scouts, new and used 

Motors, Hispano 150, Hispano 220, Curtiss OXs5 and OXX6. 

Wings, single or sets—Standard, Curtiss JN4, or Canuck. 
Special bargain tail units; Curtiss JN4 and Canuck rudders, $4. 
Propellers, parts, dope, linen, tires, wheels, tubes—-immediate ship- 
ment. Resistal goggles, $3; special price larger orders. 

Price List on Request 

Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Ansaldo—Oriole—Standard Owners ! 





We ave every part for you ready for shipment. Wings, Motors 
and ianding gears. Banks for Hisso and Wright and all necessities 
for (5 and Spa. Also Ships Complete—Two Ansaldos never been 
flow, remaining one like new. 


Flying instructions. Write, wire or phone. 








aencecensesessah 


Earl K. Parker, 1339 Downing Street, Denver, Colo. 


— 








Airplanes, Flying Boats, Motors and Supplies. Parts for JN4D 
Canuck, J-1 Standard, OX5, OXX6 Hispano and Liberty. Fire 
works :—Spectacular Night Plane Display $48.; Flash Bombs, good 
for day or night $4.; Flag Bombs $3.75; huge Smoke Trail $3.50. 
Non-shatterable Goggles:—-NAK Wide-vision $4.85 or Jumbo $3.50. 
New 26 x 4 Cord Casing $4.; Slightly Used Casing $3.; Moderately 
Used $2.; New Tubes $2.; Altimeter $5. JN4D or J-1 Gas Tank 
Gauge $5.; Rotary. Map Case—Rotate as Trip Progresses $3.50. 
JN4D Gas Tank with Gauge $15. Special:—150 H.P. Hispano 
Motored 3-place Standard, fair shape, $1050. 


716 West Superior FLOYD J. LOGAN Cleveland, Ohio 
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JULY 1909 -- 15 YEARS AGO 


Bleriot made first flight across the English Channel. 

During this pioneer period Hamilton carved propellers by hand. 
Today—the Channel is crossed frequently daily. 
Today—Hamilton Propellers are manufactured in quantities in the 


most complete and only exclusive propeller plant in America. 
Get our new low prices now. 


Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 
THAT ARE PAYING PROPOSITIONS 
Three and five place machines 
Standard parts and equipment. 
Write for catalog. 
LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Hiso motors and parts. 








GROWING FAST 


You will see from this and recent issues of AVIATION that the 


AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 
is expanding all the time. There is one reason only for this— 


DIRECTORY ADS PAY 


LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 


ASSEMBLIES, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS. ARE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 
ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A, 








MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








Aircraft and Devclopment 


GLENN D. ANGLE 


Consulting Engineer 


Engine Design 


5-151 General Motors Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 


RICHARD F. HARDIN 
2711 Third St., Santa Monica, Cal. 


EXPERT CONSULTANT 


on 
Design, Construction and Production Problems 








Brand New LIBERTY Motors 


High compression army type, with latest Air Service specificat.on 

improvements. Open to any inspection. Only Liberty Motors 

of this description and quality obtainable at the present time. 
NETHERLANDS AIRCRAFT MFG. CO. 

No. 286 Fifth Ave. New York City 














Stub proof gears for Liberty Motors. New, of the latest 
type, $75.00 a complete set. Immediate delivery from stock. 
Box 302, AVIATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


DAY COURSES begin Sept. 24, 1924. For information, 
address Dean Charles H. Snow, New York University, University 
Heights, New York, N. Y. i 

EVENING COURSES begin Sept. 29, 1924. For information, 
address Dr. Hazen G. Tyler, New York University, University 








Heights, New York, N. Y. 








PROPELLERS, motors and parts, 28 to 200 horsepower. 
Lawrance, LeRhone, Gnome, OX5, Curtiss V2. Wines, wires 
and fittings for Standard and T.M. Seouts. Leather coats 
$12.50. Smith Machinery Company, Box 153, Heuston, Texas. 





New three place Standard equipped Model A Hispano mo- 
tor, 65 gal. gas tank $1,200.00. Two new JN4-D Curtiss OX5 
Motor $700.00. Good Standard new OX5 Motor $450.00. For 
Real Bargains See J. Warren Smith, 182 North Sandusky 
St., Delaware, Ohio. 





FOR SALE: Hispano Laird Swallow, 3 place, 180 bp., 
motor just overhauled. Ship had best care, looks like new, 
good performance, excellent for cross country, $1,850.00. Ad- 
dress Virgil Simmons, Spa Stag Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 





FOR TRADE: Beautiful Winton 48 touring ear, condition 
A-1, for MF Boat, Standard or Jennie. G. A. Marshall, 244 
Henry Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


FOR SALE: Hispano-Suiza 180 horsepower engine, guar- 
anteed first class running condition, numerous spares. Price 
$375.00. American Commercial Airways, Ine., 315 North 
Washington Ave., Lansing, Michigan. 

FOR SALE: Sperry Messenger. Practically new. Had ten 
hours of flying—$#3,500.00 including 3 extra wings, rudder, 
center section, tail skid, aileron, motor parts, many wing and 
fuselage fittings. The Lawrenee Sperry Aireraft Co., Farm- 
ingdale, L. I. Telephone, Farmingdale 133. 








Information Wanted on Booker Sport Plane. The Builder 
is requested to communicate at once with Box 312, AVIATION. 





Advertisements inserted regularly in AVIA- 
TION’S Aircraft Service Directory pay for them- 
selves many times over. 
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Where 
ACCURACY 


is Vital 


AWN. The 

light breaks 
over the horizon, 
flooding the airplane 
after its record- 
breaking night of 
flight. The high 
places of the ground 
stand out, catching 
the level rays of the 
sun. Valleys emerge 
with roads, rail- 
roads, fields and 
towns. 


It is then that the 
pilot’s map is tested. 
If the map pictures 
faithfully the coun- 
try below, he orients 
himself — deter- 
mines his location 
and course—almost 
instantly, and speeds 
on. If not, invalu- 
able minutes or 
hours may be lost, 
before he is sure that 
he is guiding straight 
for his goal. 


Accuracy! That is 
why record flights 
are made by follow- 
ing RAND MG&NALLY 
Maps. 


Write for detailed 


information. 


RAND MSNALLY 
& COMPANY 
Map Headquarters 
Dept. H 88 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 


Branches: 
Philadelphia . . Washington 
Boston . . ._ Pittsburgh 
Cleveland . Detroit . St. Louis 
San Francisco . Los Angeles 
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A \ A FOR 
NEW A C 1925 
The simple announcement of 

a new, still better 


W ACO COMMERCIAL 
and 
PLEASURE AIRPLANE 


for 


1925 


is of great importance 
to aviation 


Watch for it 
ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


TROY, OHIO 


A Plan is Outlmed 
in Circular Number 24 


Covering the purchase of air- 
craft on monthly _ install- 
ments. Surplus army aeyo- 
planes of following types are 
offered — Curtiss J N 4 D 
Canuck, Thomas Morse Avro 
and Standard J-1 fitted with 
Hispano Suiza, Curtiss O X 5, 
O X X 6 and LeRhone mo- 
tors. Write for this circular 
it will interest you. 


MARVIN A. NORTHROP 


200 Builders Exchange 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A few early volumes of 


AVIATION 


for sale at a reduced price 


for a limited time only. 





E have a limited number of 

unbound volumes covering the 
period from August 1, 1916, to 
date, containing in every issue aero- 
nautical engineering information of 
fundamental value. These volumes 
comprise a complete record of the 
science of aviation during the 
period of the great development of 
aerial warfare. 





Send for prices immediately as 
this offer is for a limited time only 





GARDNER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
225 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 





Anzani Aircraft Motors 


3-CYLINDER 30-35 H.P. 


Other 1924 Types from 10 to 120 H.P. for commercial air 
planes and moto-aviettes. 


WALLACE KELLETT CO. INC. 


Atlantic Building Philadelphia. 
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Convright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Efficient Airplane Equipmen 


Eve ing in rubber for the airplane. 
Airships and Balloons of every type and size. 


| UBBER is as essential in the 
construction of most types of 





aircraft as metal, wood, or fabric. 


It is significant that no substitute 
for rubber is sought. The efficient 
dependability of Goodyear Rubber 
satishes designers, builders, and pilots. 


Rather, new opportunities for Good- 
year’s experience, skill, and manu- 
facturing facilities are continually 
presented by airmen. To execute 
these suggestions, and to originate 
others, Goodyear maintains a capable, 
skilled corps of aeronautical engineers. 


The service of these men has a single 
purpose: to assist the progress of 
aviation. Behind them is the entire 
experience of a great organization 
that knows how to compound rub- 
ber for every purpose. 


The GOODYEAR-ZEPPELIN CORPORATION, 
a subsidiary of The Goodyear Tire &§ Rubber Com- 
pany, holds the U. 8. patent and manufacturing 
rights of Luftschiffbau-Zeppelin, and is ready to 
build Zeppelin airships of advanced type for any re- 
quirement of commercial service or national defense 
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Trade Mark 


For Human 
‘Locomotion 


ie the “Outline of History”, H. G. 
Wells writes that “by 1909 the aero- 
plane was available for human _loco- 
motion.” It is an interesting coincidence 
that since 1909 exactly, The Glenn L. 
Martin Company has been building qual- 
ity aircraft. 


Without discounting the vital importance 
of airplanes in military and strictly govern- 
mental use, it seems certain that man’s 
most useful exploitation of the air is des- 
tined to be as a medium for his own 
transportation in commerce and industry. 


With this end in view, Martin Margins 
of Safety have not only been maintained 
since 1909 at an unusually high point, 
but are being steadily advanced today 
to new standards. Martin engineering 
practice is an ever-growing power for the 
improvement of human locomotion. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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FARMAN 


SPORT PLANES 




















FOR THE PILOT OR SPORTSMAN WHO WISHES THE BEST 


Imported from France, where they are built to your order in the Largest Aircraft Factory in the World. 
1924 MODELS $4850.00 UP, DELIVERED PHILADELPHIA 


WALLACE KELLETT CO. INC. 
ATLANTIC BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 




































The weekly issue of AVIATION that you miss, 


because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the article, news story, picture or advertisement which 
you could have used with profit. 

If you are a Service or civilian flier AVIATION is an indispensable adjunct to your calling, because in each 
weekly issue it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears in any monthly; and, more 
important, it is NEWS when it appears in AVIATION. 

AVIATION is written and edited by a staff trained to the aeronautical viewpoint for the man who is def- 
initely interested or engaged in aeronautics. It presents fully and accurately each week the latest news and 
technical developments. 

Descriptions, photographs and drawings of the latest aircraft appear first in AVIATION and frequently in no 
other magazine. 


For less than eight cents a week—Four Dollars a year—you will receive 52 issues of the only American 
weekly aircraft publication and the recognized trade authority. 


A SPECIAL 1924 FLYING SEASON OFFER : 


Pin a Dollar Bill to the coupon and we will enter your trial order for the next 13 issues. 





The oldest American as. KG SS ae The only American 





Aircraft Magazine I Aircraft Weekly 
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AVIATION — 225 4th Avenue, New York. 
Send me the next 13 issues of AVIATION. One Dollar to cover is enclosed. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, of AVIATION published weekly at Highland, New York for 
October 1, 1924. 


Announcement gate ot Bee Tew 


County of New York 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Geo. Newbold, who, having been duly sworn accord- 


ased - tock ms ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of AVIATION 
We have purch the entre § of Standard J J and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
Airplanes, New OX5 ‘Motors and Spare parts which ye oy of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
4 : : for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of Aug. 
wes owned by the Curtiss Co. This stock consisted of 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 
about 450 complete ships, 126 new motors and an giz, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 
enormous stock of spare parts. Publisher Gardner Publishing Company, Inc., Highland, New York; 


Editor Ladislas d’Orcy, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York City; Managing 
‘ Editor None; Business Manager George Newbold, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
We are ready to sell you one or a car load, with or New York City. 


rif t motor, set up or knocked do for shi S 2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an individual 
withou P _ hipmen his name and address, or if owned by more than one individual the 


name and address of each, should be given below; if the publication is 





r h d d ] h S d owned by a corporation the name of the corporation and the names and 

o those operators an ealers who now own Otana- addresses of the stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
: ; M M the total amount of stock should be given.) 

al ships or-are interested im buying them you can get Gardner Publishing Company, Inc.; Lester D. Gardner, 225 Fourth 

} yo. by 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 


owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: 


° Lester D. Gardner; The Gardner, Moffat Company, Inc. 
Sending Us Your Name and Address 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 


owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
; . . list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
| This sale takes the last quantity of Standards in the of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
| 


| on our mailing list and will find prices that will amaze Ave., New York City; Earl D. Osborn, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
| 
| 
| 


. ° appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
country and 1S the only source of supply of this class of relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 


ships and spare parts in the U. S. acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
- P embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 


appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
STANDARD J ] AIRPLANE C0 in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
e . ° no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 


any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 





V orld. 






































' than as so stated by him. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS Bex 195 : Geo. Newbold, Business Manager. 
WAREHOUSE AND FIELD Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of Sap. 1924. 
[Seal. ] J. C. LORENZEN. 
Corner Calhoun & Munger St. (My commission expires March 30; 1925.) 
— 
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each THE WORLD FLIGHT CRUISERS WERE EQUIPPED WITH 
” ECLIPSE AVIATION STARTERS 
def- 


and 





n no 


rican An Efficient Self-Contained Electric 
Starter, with Automatic Engage- 


Can be Applied: without Engine 
Alterations to Liberty, Curtiss, 
Wright, Packard and other Avia- 


tion Engines. 


ment, Automatic Release and Back- 


fre Protection 





Used by the U. S. Army Air Service 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


Hoboken, N. J. Elmira, N. Y. 
ENGINEERING DATA FURNISHED 
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VARNISHES ENAMELS 


DOPES 


PIGMENTED DOPES 


G. Elias & Bro., Inc. 


UP-TO-DATE 
AIRPLANES anv PARTS 








MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 








Factory and General Office 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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used all over the world on more than 10,000 aircraft 
Fitted to the winners of the following events: Gordon Bennett Cup; Deutsch Cup, 1920, 1921, 
1922: Pulitzer Trophy, 1921; Circuit of Brescia; London Aerial Derby, 1922, 1923; the British 
Speed Record; Grand Cup of Italy, 1921. 1922; Lamblin Cup, 1923, 1924; Zenith Cup, 1923, 
1924; Olympic Games Cup, Antwerp; Morane Challenge; Grand Prize of the Aero Club de l'Ouest 
(France): Grand Prize for Transport Planes (France), 1923, 1924; World Duration Record; 
World Speed over Distance Records (Airplanes and Seaplanes); World Altitude Record. 

For particulars apply to 








36, BOULEVARD BOURDON, 


ETABLISSEMENT S LAMBLIN NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE, FRANCE 





























Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 
31st Street and East River, New York City 
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ORIGINATORS OF AIRPLANES OF ADVANCED DESIGN 





Contractors to: 


Air Service, U. S. Army; Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy; 
Air Mail Service, U. S. Post Office Department 





























THE HIGHEST GRADE OF NEW 


FLYING BOATS 
OF HS2L TYPE ON THE MARKET 


with or without ‘power plant, completely assembled ready 


Airships Incorporated 


Hammondsport, N. Y. 


for flight, or packed in boxes ready for shipment, at our 
Baltimore warehouse AIRSHIPS — BALLOONS — AIRPLANES 
Guaranteed 100% Complete— Accessories — Air Advertising Specialties 


For purchaser of unassembled boats, liberal space for 
assembly will be allowed free of charge 
TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 
Write Department E 
or 
come down and look them over 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT INC. 


The new gas cells installed in the Navy airship Shenan- 
doah preparatory to her coast to coast flight were 
constructed by Airships Incorporated 


Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy 


J. L. CALLAN, President; BECKWITH HAVENS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 














Badal aac F BALTIMORE, MD. C. C. Witmer, 2nd Vice-Pres.; J. F. Boyue, Secretary 
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That you can use now 


Airplanes and make money with 








° 

I i io cd al a oa antenna $1300.00 

Curtiss JN4D used excellent condition ...................0ceceeeeceeeeeeeeeees 800.00 

Curtiss 3 pass. semi-cabin OX5 motor used one season .................06. 850.00 
Curtiss 3 pass. semi-cabin OX X6 motor 3000 feet in 10 min. with full load 

guaranteed HACaeddnddsede snes VROeseReHOSSDEAh Gk MhbbbAnReNgEehesbedeanbnbeemanen 1650.00 

Laird Swallow 3 pass. OX5 motor in excellent condition ................ 900.00 

| 1924 L.uncoln Standard 5 pass. in excellent condition .................... 2750.00 

| ie i, RAN I oossinices concanccteaesatarecictackstkcsenseduanie 1500.00 

OX5 Onole 2 pass. almost new ........-......0+ eniivaicunss-<wihaalesasaide 850.00 


These planes are priced for immediate sale and are subject to change in price without 
notice. A 25% deposit will hold any of these planes 30 days. These planes can be 


inspected at our Dayton Field. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Largest Dealers in Aeronautical Equipment in the Country. Write for our Latest Issue 
of Special Price Lists Stating What You Are Chiefly Interested In. 
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The only American Aircraft Weekly PROPELLERS 


The oldest American Aircraft Magazine 


& 
WILL SERVE YOU BEST because it O utstan d ing 
—is published for those who understand and have a bd © 
definite interest in aviation. W } n n i n gS S 


—covers the news first and more thoroughly. 





























—-prints first and often exclusively descriptions of new 


On to Dayton Race 


aircraft. 
—it is the only American publication in which the Charles Holman from Minot, N. D., 
progress of aeronautics is covered each week. distance 1020 ails 2 TM OXS—2 
—gives the greatest value of any aeronautical publi- prize. 





cation—52 issues for $4.00. 





Start your subscription with the next issue. Commercial Efficiency Race 
AVIATION a H. Beech in New Swallow, Ist 


225 Fourth Avenue 


New You HAMILTON AERO MEG. CO., Milwaukee 























